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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


(NOTICE: These prices are subject to change without notice) 


No Scout equipment will be sold without a written O. K. from the Captain. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF MIDDY BLOUSES 
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Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron, two angles and one bar 
mounted on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve...... .30 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron, two angles mounted on khaki 
ready to be sewed on sleeve 
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UNIFORMS 
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38-42 3.0 Canvas: Tee COMME) a cccsivcvcccsccscacecces 
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MGM: TERE GHEW POUNG GHAE) 20 ccccecccrsccsvecsmsvesvessas 1.50 JUMIOT SIZE 15-19 2.0... cccerceccnsonseccccceesssevccvenes 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 


*Thanks Badge—Silver Plate .........cccccccccccccccccees 
G. S. Embroidered Lapels, per pair ........cccccsccccseces 


Attendance Badge, Silver Plated (90 per cent attendance 
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For Price List of Flags See Page 31 
Cash must accompany all orders. No charge or C. O. D. orders will be accepted. 
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Girl Scout buttons, pattern: Bag he gh By Be 


Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 
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Enclose postage with your order. 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 

and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 

Will give you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions, 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


Here Is Just What You Need For Camp 














a 
A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 


fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 






strap to wear over your HEAVY WEB HAVER- 

shoulder. SACS. nat cotesen, just 
the right size to hang over 

Given for 8 Subscrip- your shoulder. 

tions, Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout webb belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 4 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 5 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 7 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 9 subscriptions 











Girl Scout Bugle given for 10 subscriptions 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Who knows a good 
Girl Scout song? 
All over the coun- 
try the girls are 
singing their own, 
but nobody knows 
them outside of a 
particular locality. 
We are bombarded with requests for 
a national collection, authorized 
from Headquarters, but we have al- 
ways felt that it was better to go 
slowly in this matter until we could 
be sure of a large collection to 
choose from. 

Suppose, since you are all so eager 
for them, that you begin this sum- 
mer to try out all you know at camp. 
Write them down, and have the camp 
director send them all to us at the 
end of the season. 

All the captains in ‘our five na- 
tional training schools should do the 
same. 

All the troops with printed collec- 
tions should send us copies. 

Add the old favorites and national 
songs that you really like to sing: 
not what you think you ought to. 
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Middletown, Ohio, has made a fine 
start in this direction and feel able 
to provide the nucleus for the collec- 
tion. 

Now, what can you add to it? 
THE AMERICAN 
GirL pays tribute 
this month, in this 
our “Good Turn” 
number, to two 
Girl Scouts who 
did the gredtest 
good turn any hu- 
man being can ever do—they gave 
their lives to save another life. 

Few of us who promise “to help 
other people at all times” will be 
called upon to fulfill this promise so 
admirably and so tragically, but we 
can all of us hope that we could meet 
our duty if it came to us, and we can 
all be proud that we belong to an 
organization which tries to train us 
all to “Be Prepared,” for all such 
service and to keep ourselves fit and 
able for it. 

The names of Rose Clough and 
Annie Verity will always stand on 
the Girl Scout Honor Roll and Gir! 
Scouts all over the country will al- 
ways be proud of them. 











You remember our 
page of “Pets” in 


THE | AMERICAN 
Gri? And our 
page of Child Care 


Scouts in the June 

number? Perhaps 

you didn’t realize 
that everyone of these pictures was 
taken by a Girl Scout. But they 
were, and there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t publish a lot more, if the 
girls will send us good ones. 

Now comes the camping season, 
and you are sure to be able to pick 
up the cleverest, most amusing snap- 
shots possible—to say nothing of 
really beautiful ones. 

But you must know something of 
posing, grouping, lighting and time 
exposure. It won't do just to stand 
in front of an object and click the 
shutter, you know. 

If you will find out all you can 
about this from professionals or 
good amateurs (who often take the 
best pictures) and practice carefully, 
learning from your failures, you may 
find yourself in line for your photog- 
rapher’s badge, before you know it? 

Photographs of birds and flowers 
are a great addition to your Bird 
Hunter and Flower finder’s badges 
and make the basis of a fine collec- 
tion. Snapshots of large groups are 
rarely satisfactory and pictures of 
Scouts marching, signalling or drill- 





ing are likely to be rather dull. One 
group of tents is very much like an- 
other, and water pictures require 
careful planning to come out well. 

A tree, well photographed, makes 
a fine background, and animals are 
always effective, if they come out 
clear. 


A series of photographs of Scouts 
doing something with the knots they 
have tied would be very interesting, 
and the different stages of cooking a 
simple camp dish might be quite suc- 
cessful. 

An interesting moment in a good 
game would tell its own story, and a 
camp orchestra, where there is one, 
would be eagerly welcomed. 


If the many troops who have acted 
THE AMERICAN Girt play, “The Tam- 
ing of Horrors” would send us well 
posed scenes from it, all our readers 
would enjoy them, as also the fairy 
play, “The First of May.” 

Of course the bigger the camera 
the better we can use the picture. 
But clear and sharp it must be, to be 
worth printing. 

So try what you can do! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Mrs. Frederick H. Brooke, Chair- 


man of the Nominating Committee 
for Officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board to be elected at the 
Annual Convention in January, 1922, 
will be glad to receive nominations. 
The following officers must be 

elected annually according to the 
Girl Scout Constitution: President, 
First, Second and Third Vice-Presi- 
dents. The seven members of the 
Executive Board whose terms expire 
January, 1922, are: 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 

Mrs. Selden Bacon, 

Mrs. V. Everit Macy, 

Mrs. W. N. Rothschild, 

Mrs. A. Clifford Shinkle, 

Mrs. George W. Stevens, 

Mrs. Charles Welch. 

Please send the nominations before 

August 1, 1921, to Mrs. Frederick H. 
Brooke, Monquit, Massachusetts. 


SCOUTS, ATTENTION! 


All Girl Scouts, who are not under 
Local Councils, are asked to send 
$1.00 to National Headquarters be- 
fore October Ist. There are many 
ways in which you can earn this 
money during the summer;—and 
just think, every $1.00 will be used 
to give Scouting to other girls—girls 
who would otherwise never have the 
opportunity to learn what fun it is! 
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CHAPTER I 
Introducing ihe Seniors 


ARTHA HARDING sat down 
on the steps in front of the 
gymnasium and _ looked 
around the quadrangle. The 

bright sunshine had a hint of coming 
spring though the piles of dirty, 
mussy looking snow showed that 
winter had not as yet departed. 

She poked her hand into the 
pocket of her plaid skirt and pulled 
out some papers. A clipping from 
the Grant High News, notes for an- 
cient history, a summons from the 
office, a dime, a locker key and three 
hair pins she put. back into her 
pocket. That left a torn bit taken 
from a small note book which she 
regarded with disdain. 

“Makes me sick!” she grunted. “I 
thought one valentine was enough 
and here is a candidate for another.” 

“Hello, Mart,” called a gay voice 
from the passage at the corner of the 
gym, “got another?” 

“Worse luck,” admitted Martha. 

“Your crush notes would make a 
book,” laughed Margy teasingly. 
“Who's this from?” 

“As if you didn’t know,” retorted 
Martha. 

“Your little freshman girl still?” 
laughed Margy. 

“Still, yet and always, appar- 
ently,” said Martha. “It’s poetry 
now,” she added as Margy came over 
and sat down beside her. 

“You shouldn’t be the senior 
beauty then,” said Margy, practic- 
ally. “With curly golden hair and 
big brown eyes like you’ve got— 
what can you expect?” 

“Sense!” exclaimed Martha, “a 
little sense! What do I care if my 
hair is yellow and my eyes brown?” 

“Boes ums feel badly ’cause ums 
is so popular,” teased Nan, a third 
senior who stepped out of the double 
doors of the gym just in time to hear 
Martha’s words. 
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“We ought to do something about 
it though girls,” insisted Martha. 
“The way this crush business is all 
over the school makes me sick. Of 
course we all like to be popular and 
to be liked and ali that but—” 

“Well, it’s too deep for me,” 
laughed Margy, “here’s where I go 
to the library. What you people 
going to do all afternoon?” 

“All afternoon?” echoed Nan, “by 
gingoes! Here it is ten of four and I 
due at the office at three-forty-five 
for conference.” 

“You'd better hurry,” said Martha, 
“and I might say the same of myself. 
I have to see Miss Voorhees about 
decorations for the game Friday. See 
you both later.” And the three girls 
parted for their various appoint- 
ments. 

Grant High School, which Martha 
Harding and her friends attended, 
was a large co-educational high 
school situated near one of the beau- 
tiful parks on the south side of Chi- 
cago. In the school the students had 
opportunity not only for study, but 
for athletics of all sorts, social con- 
tacts and activities that kept the girls 
end boys up and doing every minute 
of the day. 

Naturally most of the students 
entered in their freshman year sv 
that by the time they were seniors 
they had become well enough ac- 
quainted to make real friendships 
founded on mutual interests as de- 
veloped by the school activities. 

Half an hour after the three girls 
parted to attend the business of 
the afternoon Nan came across 
Martha in the bulletin room near the 


gym. 

“Another billet doux?” she asked 
as she saw her friend take an envel- 
ope from the rack. 

“Wait till I see,” replied Martha, 
and she tore open the envelope. 

“J should say it wasn’t,” she added 
as she read the note. “Listen to this: 


a. 
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‘Please come to the 
office at eight-thirty 
Wednesday for con- 
ference.’ Now what do 
you suppose that is?” 

“Ask me — I don’t 
know!” laughed Nan, 
“have you been flunk- 
ing French or fussing 
in the corridor or any 
other devilishness, 
Miss Harding?” 

“Not that I know 
of,” said Martha as she regarded the 
slip with a puzzled frown. “But I 
saw Miss Darrow not a half hour ago 
and this message has been put up 
there since then. I hate mysteries.” 

“Thought you loved them,” ex- 
claimed Margy, who dashed by just 
then. 

“Oh, I like ’em in a- book,” ad- 
mitted Martha, “but I hate ’em in the 
office. I wish—” 

“Oh, girls,” exclaimed Peggy, a 
pretty blackhaired girl who came 
into the bullet room as Martha was 
talking, “have you your notices?” 

“Notices?” exclaimed Martha, 
“notice you mean. Your humble ser- 
vant is singled out for a summons if 
you please.” 

“Piggy! You're not any such 
thing!” retorted Peggy. “They were 
going to send them to each one of 
us but Miss Jones was afraid some 
of you might be gone; so after post- 
ing yours she happened to catch me 
in the corridor and told me to get 
all the R. D. girls and round them 
vp for an important conference in 
Miss Darrow’s office at eight-thirty 
a. m. tomorrow—what do you sup- 
pose she wants?” The R. D. girls 
were the members of the senior girls’ 
honor society. 

“Goodness knows” exclaimed Mar- 
gy, “the Valentine party’s over and 
I know everything went O. K. ’cause 
she said so. Marks aren’t out yet, 
and anyway we're not so bad when 
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you come right down to it. What- 
ever—” 


“Mystery,” said Nan, “that’s what 


it is, girls. Something new; you 
just listen to me. I feel it in my 
bones.” 


At that minute a girl, younger than 
the three seniors by two or three 
years, dashed into the room. Her 
cheeks were flushed from running 
and her eyes were shining with happy 
importance. 

“Oh, Martie, dear” she exclaimed, 
“Miss Voorhees wants you in her of- 
fice.” (Miss Voorhees was the gym 
teacher.) “She forgot to tell you 
that before you go home that you 
must appoint the committees for ar- 
rangements for the game Friday— 
decorating, seating and all that, you 
know. She’s in her office now, if you 
want to talk to her. Wasn’t she a 
darling to let little me come and 
call you?” gushed freshman Polly as 
she looked adoringly at Martha. It 
wasn’t hard to guess that Polly was 
the freshman who was due for 
squelching because of her violent 
crush on Martha! 

“It’s a good thing you did 
me,” said Martha heartily, “I’d have 
gone home without seeing about 
those very committees and they 
ought to be in the Grant High News 
tomorrow so the girls can get to 
work.” 

“We do lead a busy life,” said 
Margy, giggling, “We’ve enough on 
hand to keep a clubful of women 
busy. Regardez what tomorrow holds 


—one job of arranging for game; . 


one mystery to be solved; and,” she 
added this to Nan and Peggy as Mar- 
tha and adoring Polly walked down 
toward the gym office, “one crush to 
be disposed of—poor Polly! She’d 
be a nice kid if she only had some 
sense!” 

“Well, the mystery will have to 
wait till tomorrow as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” said Margy, “to say noth- 
ing of murdering the crush and other 
important items. ‘This is music les- 
son day and I’m only twenty min- 
utes late now. Goodbye everybody.” 

And Margy dashed off, leaving 
Peggy and Nan to puzzle over the 
possibilities the morning’s confer- 
ence in the office might hold. 


CHAPTER II 
Miss Darrow’s Mystery 


LL ONG before the time for the 

opening of school of the next 
morning, twelve excited senior girls, 
members of the R. D. honor society, 
gathered in the girls’ locker room, 
and as they stowed away hats, coats 
and books in their lockers, piled each 
other with useless questions about 
why they were called together. 
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“I simply know that she’s going to 
make us bust up this society,” cried 
Leslie Garrison, an excitable girl 
who was much overdressed. 

“What makes you think that,” 
asked Martha’ Harding. 

“Well,” replied Leslie, glad to 
have a listener, “yesterday when 
Jane was going by the office she heard 
Miss Darrow say to Mrs. Comstock 
that there was simply ‘too much’ 
something she didn’t quite hear what, 
and she phoned me last evening 
about it and we just know that she 
meant too much of meetings and all 
that—you know that’s her hobby, 
poor thing, and I’ll bet a cookie that 
she’s going to ask us to disband or 
something.” 

“You’ve got a lot of accurate in- 
formation, Les,” teased Margy, 
“Why do we bother to go to the meet- 
ing when you know all about it?” 

“Oh, I don’t really as you might 
say know,” admitted Les, “but you 
see it looks—” 

“Look at your hair!” interrupted 
Nan. “Peggy, whatever have you 


done with your hair?” 
“Ratted it and put in stuffing,” re- 
plied Peggy with assumed calmness. 








“What'd you use,” asked Les. 
“Ask me! I'll never tell,” said 
Peggy. “How’d you like it, girls.” 


“Peachy!” “Stunning!” “Tres 
bien, old dear!” came the assur- 
ances. 


“But you do look awfully old and 
sophisticated, Peggy,” said Martha 
thoughtfully. “Are you sure 1t’s 
your style?” 

“Oh, Martie!” exclaimed Peggy in 
dismay, “do you really think it’s so 
had as all that?” 

“Heavens! No!” laughed Martha, 
“only—” 

“Only each girl ought to know her 
own style of beauty and her own 
color scheme and stick to it—haven’t 
you remembered all Martie’s ravings 
ever since she took home Ec?” cried 
Les gaily. “Don’t take her seri- 
ously—I never do. Anyway, it’s time 
to go to our mystery meeting, 
ladies.” And hooking her arm into 
Peggy’s and Martha’s, Les walked 
them out of the locker room and 
down the corridor toward the office. 

There was no one in room No. 159, 
the conference room adjoining Miss 
Darrow’s private office, when the R. 
D. girls arrived. But they hadn’t 


> 
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Again the cheer rang out— 
“Grant High, Grant High Girls!” 











long to wait. Miss Darrow was only 
a minute late and the way she walked 
through the door, shutting it care- 
fully behind her and pulling the cur- 
tain so no one could look in, made 
the girls realize that a conference of 
more than usual importance was to 
take place. 

“Girls,” she began. “I am sure 
that you have been noticing some of 
the very same things I have noticed 
in the school this year, and you will 
agree with me we ought to do some- 
thing to stop the growing tendency. 
Fortunately you girls don’t often of- 
fend taste in just the way I mean,” 
and here she gave a glance at Peggy 
and Les that puzzled the girls more 
than ever, for Peggy and Leslie, 
though awfully good friends, were 
as unlike as possible, Peggy being 
demure and a student, while Leslie 
was more or less of a fly-away who 
was interested in clothes and gaiety. 
She never in the world would have 
made R. D. but for her athletic 
ability. 

“And so,” continued Miss Dar- 
row, “I am sure I can count on you, 
each one, as we introduce this move- 
ment into the school.” Then she went 
on and told them the new plan. 

More than once, while the dean of 
girls was talking, Peggy put her 
hand up to her hair, that for the first 
time in her life was “ratted” and 
puffed in what was, for her at least 
an extreme style. And more than 
once Leslie, who prided herself on 
doing as she pleased and “if folks 
didn’t like it they could go hang for 
all she cared,” pulled her short 
skirt lower and tucked her high 
French heels further under her chair. 

But not a word was said as the 
dean talked on. 

At last she finished and asked the 
girls what they thought of the new 
plan. 

Nobody answered. 

“Of course it does come as a new 
idea to you girls,” she said, as she 
looked at their thoughtful faces, 
“and it won’t be an easy thing to in- 
troduce in the middle of the year. 
In a way, it isn’t quite a square deal 
to begin something all of a sudden 
-—something as much of a change as 
this will be to some girls. But I am 
sure that when you think it over 
carefully you will agree with me that 
something must be done and you will 
come to feel that what I suggest is 
not too hard. And I know this 
much,” she added with a smile, “if 
you R. D. girls set the pattern the 
whole school will follow.” 

Still not a word was said, so Miss 
Darrow added, “suppose you think it 
over for a day. Talk it over with 
your mothers and meet me here in 
the morning and we'll decide how to 
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go about it. Only one thing you 
must promise me. You R. D. girls 
are to think it over, and talk it over, 
if you can get by yourselves, and 
want to. But not another girl in the 
school is to know a thing about it— 
not a hint. I know I can count on 
your honor to keep it for one whole 
day and night. Promise me?” 

Solemnly twelve heads nodded yes. 

“Then that’s all for this morning, 
girls,” she said pleasantly, and 
opened the door just as the warning 
bell rang for first hour recitations. 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Peggy, 
as she hurriedly got out into the 
corridor, “I never felt so awful in 
my life! The only morning I ever 
tried it and then this! Did you ever 
hear of anything so terrible.” 

It didn’t take much observation to 
make the under class girls and the 
seniors, who were not members of 
R. D., discover that something was 
“up” among the R. D. girls, and by 
the end of the second period curi- 
osity was running wild over the 
school. Just that fast does a hint of 
mystery travel! 

Tips, a popular junior, set herself 
as a committee of one to ferret out 
the mystery. 

“Look here, Leslie Garrison,” she 
announced to her friend as _ they 
started up the stairs together for «= 
third hour Latin recitation, “you 
needn’t try to tell me there’s nothing 
going on like you did last period. 
I know better. Polly and Jane saw 
all you R. D. girls coming out of 
159 and you all looking as though 
you'd lost your last friend. Now 
"fess up like a lady -and tell what 
it is.” 

“Sorry, Tips, on the square I am,” 
said Leslie sincerely, “but honest to 
goodness I daren’t tell. It gives me 
the cold shivers to think what might 
happen if I did. Heavens! Did you 
ever give Miss Darrow your word of 
honor and all that? Gee! What 
would happen to me if the thing got 
out would fill a book.” 

t the same time Martha was hav- 

ing a hard time with her fresh- 
man. Polly and Jane having discov- 
ered a hint of mystery set themselves 
to the task of ferreting it out. 

“T’ll wager they think they have 
Sherlock Holmes’ mantel on_ their 
youthful shoulders,” laughed Margy 
as she came upon the two of them, 
teasing and cross questioning Mar- 
tha in the locker room. 

“No, I will not tell,” Martha was 
saying firmly, “I will not hint and 
I will not be teased, so there, Polly 
Lewis!” And with a feeling that 
she must flee temptation, Martha 
founced off to the library, leaving a 
crushed little Polly behind. 

Noon that day was to have had the 
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weekly meeting of the R. D. girls, 
and it was with relief they locked 
the door of their room and saw that 
only girls who were in the secret 
were present. 

“Honestly, I'll perish if I have to 
live through another hour like this 
morning!” exclaimed Les, as she 
flopped down on the couch and drew 
out three chocolate creams for com- 
fort. 

“Did you ever have such a time?” 
agreed Peggy, “how those people 
ever got wind that something was up 
is beyond me!” 

“I know one thing I’m going to 
do,” declared Martha, “I’m going to 
stop Polly’s crush if I have to leave 
school! Did you see the way that 
child wept and wrote ‘poetry’ to me 
all last period in library? And Miss 
lawrence frowning at me as though 
| was personally responsible?” 

“T’ll tell you what’s let’s do,” said 
Nan who had been munching away 
on her sandwiches. “This deciding 
whether we like Miss Darrow’s plan 
is all politeness, as you very well 
know! Awfully nice of her to put 
it that way and everything but it’s 
going to be—the office has decided, 
so why do we worry? And you all 
know it has its good points, the plan, 
I mean, not the office, silly!” she 
added as Margy stopped to interrupt. 

“That’s all no news,” said Leslie, 
“what’s the big idea?” 

“This,” continued Nan. “Let’s 
vote to support the plan without 
bothering to wait for evening and 
another meeting tomorrow. We can 
tell her at her office hour seventh 
period, and then she can release us 
from our promise not to tell and 
then everybody will be happy.” 

“All right, then let’s do it,” said 
Martha, “and for goodness sake, 
girls do gather up all your papers 
and crumbs! Didn't my poor house 
committee clean this place all up yes- 
terday till it hardly knew itself? 
Don’t spoil it all!” 

Waste papers were tumbled into 
the basket, crumbs were brushed off 
the couch and the room set to rights 
while the girls all talked at once 
about Martha’s suggestion. 

“Twelve-twenty-nine!” exclaimed 
Nan as she glanced at her watch. 
“Time for warning bell now. Peggy, 
be a darling and run to the office 
and get us an appointment for the 
end of the seventh.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Peggy, “with 
this hair, too? Never!” 

“All right, then,” replied Nan, 
“T’ll do it myself! And mind you’re 
all to meet in her office at the end of 
seventh instanter, and give her the 
official R. D. O. K. she pines for.” 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Story of a Lively Girl at Boarding School 





THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 


READ THIS FIRST 


Victoria’ Samothrace Gibbons, 
known as Sammy to her closest 
friends, was a pupil at the Mary 
Lutes School for Girls. Kathleen 
McLaughlin, her roommate, was her 
stanch supporter in everything that 
she did—which was a great deal! 
Everything that happened was blamed 
on Sammy for she was a ring leader 
of the school. 


PART III 
ISS FIELD announced a 
written test for the first 
Tuesday in April. Topsy 
discovered it on the bulle- 
tin-board and lost no time in ap- 
pointing a committee of mourning. 

“It’s just like Little-Field to be 
nasty when it’s Spring,” she shouted, 
managing by pure vocal gymnastics 
to make herself heard above the rum- 
ble of the pipe organ. 

Since it was Kathleen’s Saturday 
morning practice period she had 
thriftily chosen the empty chapel for 
a hurried mass meeting. It was like 
Topsy to discover the announcement 
at 9:42, and by 9:44 to have a meet- 
ing for its discussion well under 
way. 

“It’s just like Little-Field to be 
nasty when it’s Spring,” she repeated, 
looking appealing toward the organ 
then emitting a series of squawks pe- 
culiarly offensive to a sensitive ear. 

Kathleen played resolutely to the 
end of the exercise and stopped. 
Everyone drew a long breath. 

“My ears! I’m glad that’s finished,” 
remarked Cornelia frankly. 

But Francie was occupied solely 
with Topsy’s hideous revelation. 

“A Latin test in April,” she wailed, 
as though April were the sole cause 
of her distress. 

“And everybody ill with Spring 
fever, as it is,” said Gail gloomily. 

“Perhaps,” said Kathleen ab- 
sently, leafing through a ragged 
portfolio of music, “perhaps we 
could get her to change her mind.” 

“Get her to change her mind!” 
Topsy’s voice expressed concen- 
trated scorn. “Imagine getting Little- 
Field to change her mind about any- 
thing!” 


By Margaret Tod Ritter 
Illustrated By Thelma Gooch 


Cornelia shrugged her shoulders. 
“Topsy, mia, let’s hear you translate: 
‘Tum demum Liscus, oratione Caesar- 
is adductus, quod autere tacuerat, 
proponit,” she said lazily. 

At which Topsy burst into tears 
and had to be comforted. “Liscus 
and Caesaris are the only words in 
the whole thing that I recognize,” 
she sobbed bitterly. 


“There! There! Never mind, little 
one. I'll teach you the rest,” said 
Cornelia contritely, wiping away 
Topsy’s tears with a dainty square of 
French embroidered linen. “I don’t 
know what half of it means myself 
but I'l) find out and tell you!” 

Everyone laughed, even 
Miriam. 

Walking to one of the chapel win- 
dows Sammy looked across the ten- 
nis court to Effngwell Hall. An area 
of blackboard and the top of a square 
desk were plainly visible from where 
she stood. “I am beginning to think 
that Kathleen’s suggestion is a good 
ene,” she said musingly. 

Lifting her head from the organ 
rack Kathleen looked _ interested. 
“How can it be?” she asked frankly. 

“Tell us,” urged Francie. 

“Do tell us,” echoed Gail. 

“Tell us quick,” pleaded Topsy. 

Cornelia said nothing, but sat look- 
ing expectantly toward the origina- 
tor of more than one dazzling coup 
d'etat. 

The originator continued looking 
across the tennis court measuring 
with her eyes the distance between 
the two buildings. 

“That test will begin at ten thirty 
and end at eleven fifteen,” she said 
slowly. 

“Well, what of that?” Topsy 
spoke suspiciously, as one who fears 
that nothing can avert an impending 
disaster. “What has that got to do 
with it?” 

“From ten forty-five to eleven fif- 
teen is Lucy’s practice period” con- 
tinued Sammy, ignoring her. 

Cornelia sat forward, admiration 
and hope mingling in her glance. 

“Little-Field has tried to get Lute 
to change Lucy’s practice period more 
than once.” The inspired one spoke 
thoughtfully, chin cupped in sup- 


poor 


porting hands, eyes narrowed in the 
effort of perspective. 

“Lucy loves to practice,” she add- 
ed, at which opportune moment Kath- 
leen’s elbow slipped from the rack 
of the organ to the keys emitting a 
truly terrific blast of noise. 

Everyone jumped. 

“Don’t do that again,” said Fran- 
cie nervously. “I thought the day 
of judgment had come.” 

“Me, too,” moaned Topsy. 

“It’s because we are planning to 
wage war on Little-Field,” remarked 
Cornelia serenely. 

“A Little-Field,” murmured Gail, 
with obvious levity. 

“A poor joke,” retorted Cornelia, 
witheringly. 

Sammy continued to squint across 
the tennis court, and Kathleen wig- 
gled off the organ bench unable 
longer to resist the temptation of 
squinting across the tennis court on 
her own account. 

“Tell us your plan,” she said 
eagerly, balancing herself on the 
window-ledge in an effort to see if 
the chapel basement windows were 
as wide as the basement windows of 
the hall opposite, an important item 
overlooked by herself until that mo- 
ment. 

Pushing a disorderly mass of curls 
out of her eyes Sammy faced the oc- 
cupants of Hood Chapel with inspira- 
tion in her gaze. With one hand she 
rescued Kathleen from her precarious 
position and with the other she de- 
scribed fitting and ejaculatory signs. 
By the time she finished speaking her 
audience was frozen into various at- 
titudes of profound enthusiasm. 


“My ears and whiskers!” gasped 
Francie, falling back upon a famous 
quotation, not Shakespeare. 

“It is a masterpiece!” breathed 
Gail reverently. 

“It is ripping!” shrieked Topsy, 
“that is, if we can get Lucy to do it,” 
she added, on a practical after- 
thought. 


“Lucy would do anything for my 
green sweater; she can have that,” 
said Cornelia, in a voice that Peter 
Van Alstyne might have recognized 
for his own, had he been there to 


hear it. 








“Three cheers for Victoria Samo- 
thracia Gibbons and Cornelia Avery 
Van Alstyne!” cried Kathleen, whirl- 
ing crazily about first on one foot and 
then on the other. 

“And for Kathleen McLaughlin 
who inspired the idea,” said Sammy, 
with the unselfish generosity of a 
loving heart. ; 

“Miss Thayer will collect all text- 
books and tablets and bring them to 
my desk and Miss Langdon will dis- 
tribute the test paper.” Miss Field 
spoke, briskly, in a businesslike man- 
ner. 

It was ten thirty o’clock Tuesday 
morning. 

The class in Caesar rustled its pa- 
pers and sharpened its pencils and 
looked forlornly at the blackboard 
on which the altogether hateful ques- 
tions of an altogether hateful test 
were being written in white chalk. 

“Quote any paragraph containing 
at least twenty-five words from the 
second book and comment upon its 


character and intention,” was what ~ 


met the anguished eye under the 
heading of 1 (a). 

“Just the kind of a sneaky ques- 
tion she would be sure to ask,” mut- 
tered Topsy bitterly. 

“Question?” said Francie under 
her breath, “Question? Well that 
may be your idea of a question; I 
would call it a command.” 

Miss Field turned and surveyed 
the class sharply. “No talking, if 
you please,” she said emphatically. 

As soon as she turned her back Gail 
indulged in an over-wrought sigh. 
“T (a),” said Gail in the sign lan- 
guage, and lifted her eyes ceiling- 
ward as one who says, “No hope.” 

“(b)—(c),” read Kathleen, cran- 
ing her neck to see over Miss Field’s 
shoulder. 

“There will be four questions with 
subdivisions,” explained Miss Field 
suddenly. 

The class sighed. 

Cornelia raised her hand. 

“Counting the subdivisions there 
will be ten questions in all, will there 
not, Miss Field?” she asked with a 
pretty little air of inquiry. 

Miss Field looked annoyed. “There 
will be four questions with subdi- 
visions,” she said firmly. 

Cornelia subsided. 

Certain members of the class wrote 
industriously. The sound of their 
writing, the faint scratch, scratch that 
is elicited only by unflagging pen- 
manship, became unutterably offens- 
ive to certain other members of the 
class. The members most deeply of- 
fended by this blatant industry were: 
Miriam Thayer, Frances Quinn, Gail 
Langdon, Cornelia Van Alstyne and 
Kathleen McLaughlin. 


Victoria Samothracia Gibbons sat 
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“But, Sammy dear, it’s not your fault any more than the rest of us,” she pleaded. 


apart. Corporeally speaking, she oc- 
cupied the last seat in the front row 
nearest the windows. But speaking 
temporally, her spirit hung above the 
tennis court on that side most inti- 
mately overlooked by the windows of 
Hood Chapel. She made no pretense 
of industry, neither did the industry 
of the others offend her. Her mind 
was occupied with a consuming ex- 
pectation which drove all other mat- 
ters into oblivion before it. 

10:30 — 10:35 — 10:39 — 10:40 
— 10:42 — 10:43— 

“Miss Thayer and Miss Quinn will 
stop talking or leave the room, Miss 
Langdon will change places with 
Miss McLaughlin, Miss—” the teach- 
er of Latin paused, interrupted by a 
compelling rumble issuing from the 
open windows of Hood Chapel. Un- 
fortunately, the day was so stifling 
that industry behind closed windows 
was unthinkable. The rumble swell- 


ed bursting into a series of arpegios, 
so hideous in volume that any fur- 
ther admonitions which may have 
been contemplated by the harassed 
teacher of a dead language were for- 
gotten in the storm of sound that vi- 
brated from Chapel to Hall, from 
Hall to Chapel. 

The hour of Lucy’s practice period 
had come. 

Opening her fountain pen with tu- 
tored caution, Sammy flung sentence 
after furious sentence onto the sheets 
of paper in front of her. In five min- 
utes she had answered two questions 
and three sub-divisions. 

As though spurred by Samothra- 
cia’s example, Topsy began writing 
with reckless fury that boded ill for 
the neatness of her manuscript. Gail 
and Francie wrote even more furi- 
ously, and Cornelia, who had written 
more or less furiously from the be- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE RASHNESS OF GLADYS 


Call me early, Mother dear!” 
chanted Margaret Hammon, sit- 
ting up in bed to gaze across the 
room toward where her twin sister 
still slept. “Wake up, Lazybones! 
Don’t you know what day it is?” 
Gladys rolled over, drew a long 
breath, and cocked one drowsy eye 
in the direction of her twin. “Sat- 
urday,” she murmured sleepily, “but 
it can’t be much after midnight. I 
don’t feel as though I'd slept at ail.” 
“And what happens today?” 


“History first hour and Spanish 
third.” 

Margaret groaned. “You're too 
earthy. Why think of studies? It’s 


the day I’m going to the Friars Club 
Dance.” 


1 you're waking, call me early, 


“Believe I did hear you mention 
that before, at least once or twice— 
an hour! But what time is it? I 
never felt so tired in my life.” 

“After seven.” 

“Then we better get up I s’pose. 
Why, you have only ten hours to 
get ready for that wonderful dance. 
You must start planning for it right 
away. 

For an answer to the irony, Mar- 
garet sent her pillow whirling with 
an accurate aim across the room at 
her sister, and leaped after it. “Well, 
you see I’m going to the dance, any- 
way. You kept telling me not to 
be too sure. Glad I didn’t listen to 
your croaking.” 

Gladys hurled the pillow back at 
her and they had a tussle across the 
bed. Suddenly she stared at her sis- 
ter. “Margaret, what is the matter 
with your neck?” 

Instinctively the other girl put 
her hand up to her face. “Why— 
why. nothing.” 

“Yes, there is, too. It’s all little 
red splotches. Come and see.” She 
led her to the looking glass. “What’s 
the matter? Are you sick?” 

And Margaret saw. Her chest and 
shoulders were marked with livid red 
spots, not many, but ugly looking. 

“You better back to bed,” 
Gladys suggested. “It looks like 
scarlet fever. You know there’s a 
lot of that around town, now, and 
you can’t be too careful.” 

“Why, I’m not sick. I’m as strong 
as a horse.” 

“It’s better to go to bed anyway. 
I'll get them to send you up your 
breakfast.” 


+ 
get 


By Willis K. Jones 
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“Now look here, Gladie. I’m all 
right. If you did that, Miss Heming- 
way would think I was really sick, 
and then perhaps I couldn’t go to 
the dance. I'll put some powder on, 
and it'll never show. You'll see.” 

But when she went to wash some 
of the other girls saw the marks. Sev- 
eral of them thought of the epidemic 
then raging in the village and as- 
serted that she had scarlet fever. 
“Don’t put any water on it,” cried 
Florence Knight, “or the spots will 
never heal.” 

The rumor, thus started, reached 
the ears of Miss Hemingway. Blos- 
som Hinkle who always got to break- 
fast before the others, told the house 
matron, and she came up before Mar- 
garet had finished dressing. With 
one look at the spots she ordered 
the girl to bed. “I'll have Dr. John 
come at once.” 

“But I haven’t got scarlet fever, 
Miss Hemingway,” Margaret did her 
hest to explain. “I know what that’s 
like. A friend of mine had it at 
home, and she was sick for a couple 
of days before she broke out. She 
had a headache and sore throat and 
all. But I’m not a bit sick, and 
haven’t been.” 

“Tt’s measles, then,” the matron in- 
sisted. “I heard there were some 
cases of that in the village. I'll 
pull down the curtains and you must 
be careful of your eyes.” 


“It’s not that, either. It’s just 
heat rash, or something.” 
“At this time of year? Nonsense. 


There are a number of people sick 
with scarlet fever and we'll take no 
chances. You go to bed.” 

“But Miss Hemingway, I can’t. 
Why, I don’t want to miss going 
to—” Something in the back of her 
brain warned her to stop. 

“You’re going to what?” 


“Why—I—I. Oh, I have two 
classes this morning. I can’t miss 
them.” 


“If you are sick, you can. Yes, 
Miss Hammon, I’m glad you’re so 
conscientious about your studies, but 
you can’t go today. That’s certain.” 

There was nothing else to do. Mar- 
garet undressed slowly and returned 
to bed while her twin went on to 
breakfast. 

Between classes Gladys ran over 
to see if the doctor had arrived. But 
there was no news. He had not yet 


come. Dinner time had passed with- 
out his appearance. 


Miss Heming- 


way, who came up with some orange 
juice, said that she had called him 
again and had been told that he was 
out but was expected back at any mo- 
ment and would then come imme- 
diately. 

Margaret began to worry. “But, 
Gladie, I’ve got to go at five o’clock. 
You know Wilson Carver is coming 
for me then. What shall I do?” 

“T’ll call him up, if you want, and 
tell him you can’t go. I’m sorry I 
didn’t think about it before.” 

“T did but I won’t give it up. Why, 
I'd rather go to the dinner and dance 
tonight than anything I’ve done since 
I came to college.” 

“But if you’re sick—” 

“I’m not! I can throw you on the 
floor right now to prove it.” She 
threw aside the clothes and started to 

etup. . 

“Oh, Dll believe you,” Gladys 
cried hurriedly. “Stay in bed! Now 
let’s think what we can do.” 

“If that Doctor John only hurries 
he'll let me go. He’s lovely, the 
girls say. I’m sure he won’t object. 
And if he does, I’m going anyway.” 

“You'll be campused for a month 
for breaking rules. Miss Heming- 
way told you to stay in bed. She'll 
probably be up at suppertime to see 
you. Why be silly, Midge? There'll 
be lots more Friars Club dances.” 

“But Helen may get the invitations 
and not me. I say, G., if anything 
should happen so [ couldn’t go, will 
you go in my place?” 

“And fool him like the last time? 
No; we couldn’t do that again. He'll 
ask for Margaret and then he'll be 
sure to ask me if I’m Margaret, and 
what should I say? 

“Well, then, what can we do?” 

“Wait. You have a couple of hours 
yet till five o’clock. The doctor will 
surely be here.” 

But the hours passed without her 
prediction being fulfilled, and Mar- 
garet became more restless. Finally 
at half past four she jumped up and 
ran into the study where Gladys, 
with her head on her arm, was list- 
lessly turning the pages of a rhetoric 
book. “I’m going,” she announced. 

Her sister looked up into her face. 
“Are you sure you're well enough?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking. I don’t 
like to have you go, but if you’re cer- 
tain you're all right and it won’t do 
any harm, I'll take your place in 


bed.” 











_ “But suppose the doctor comes? 
He'll see you’re not sick.” 

“Yes; I guess we better not try to 
fool him. If he comes, I’ll tell him 
the truth. But it wouldn’t do any 
harm to put on a few spots with 
rouge for anybody else who comes 


in. 

“And probably the doctor won't 
come, either. He must be away or 
something or he would have been 
here a long time ago.” 

“T’'ll chance it, Midge. Hurry and 
get dressed.” 

“I’m hurrying. It’s a shame I 
can’t put on that rose evening gown, 
but I guess I better cover up my neck 
and arms.” 

They talked while Margaret was 
dressing. When she was ready to go, 
with the help of powder they had so 
manipulated that there was scarcely 
a sign of any of those red spots. They 
decorated Gladys with rouge before 
she was tucked into bed. 

“If I can ever do anything for 
you, Gladie,” Margaret whispered, 
leaning over the bed, “let me know, 
*cause you're a dear.” 

“That’s all right. I’m rather glad 
to get a little rest, for my back 
aches a bit. Don’t believe I slept 
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very well last night. But it must be 
almost time for Mr. Carver to come.” 

Margaret looked at her wrist- 
watch. “Why, it’s quarter after five,” 
she gasped. “Wouldn’t it be dread- 
ful if he is sick?” 

“No; he can’t be, or they would 
have telephoned long ago.” 

“Well, I hope not.” But as the 
minutes passed slowly and no ring 
at the front door announced a caller, 
they began to worry. For fifteen 
minutes they discussed probabilities. 
Then the bell rang and a freshman 
tapped at the door. 

“Caller, Twinnie, for your sister. 
I didn’t tell him she was sick. Will 
you go?” Then, as she looked at Mar- 
garet a puzzled expression settled on 
her face. “Why—-Aren’t you sick? I 
thought—” 

“It’s my sister. She's in bed if 
you want to see her.” Margaret mo- 


tioned toward the bedroom and left. 


before the girl could say a word. 
“I’m sorry I kept you waiting, Miss 
Hammon,” Carver apologized as they 
started down the path. “But you see 
I have been out with my father since 
early this morning. That’s the 
trouble with being a country doctor. 
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“Is it dangerous?” Margaret gasped. 
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Everybody seems to want him at the 
same time.” 


Margaret looked at him with dawn- 
ing realization. The girls had 
called the college physician Doctor 
John so much that she had not 
though of his last name, and never 
had associated him with Wilson. But 
it must be his father. 


His next words assured her of the 
correctness of her surmise. “Dad just 
got back and off he goes again. I’d 
hoped to bring him to the doings to- 
night, but he has several calls to 
make first. I wanted him to meet 
you. Perhaps he can, anyway. He 
said he would drop in at the club as 
soon as he could.” 

The Hammon Twin went cold and 
leaned heavily upon her escort’s arm. 
If there was one thing she feared 
above others just then it was to meet 
a doctor. Her mind was working 
rapidly. If the doctor did come and 
she was found out, gone was her lib- 
erty. No more dances or parties for 
a month at least, for she knew she 
would be campussed, confined to the 
college buildings and allowed no so- 
cial engagements. How to escape was 
a problem that she could not solve. 


Her first impulse was to excuse 
herself at once and go back to the 
dormitory. But she immediately dis- 
carded that idea for it would destroy 
any hopes of being invited again to 
the most attractive local club in town. 
She could not plead sick either. With 
his father, the college physician, that 
would never do. 

All through the meal, served in the 
club’s fine old English dining-room, 
Margaret considered plan after plan. 
She knew that she was not living up 
to the reputation the Twins had 
made for always getting out of 
scrapes. Yet, when the Dine was 
over and they rose from the table, 
she was as far as ever from solving 
her difficulty. 

“I don’t know whether I told you. 
about the play when I invited you,” 
Carver volunteered as he led the way 
upstairs. “Before the orchestra gets 
here we are going to see one. Are 
you interested in plays?” 

“Yes, indeed. We have a dramatic 
club at the college, you know. Try- 
outs come soon, and I want to get a 
part. But what are they going to 
give?” 

' “Dunsany’s play ‘Gods of the 
Mountain.’ Do you know it?” 

Margaret shook her head. He told 
her about the different plays that the 
members of the club had produced 
and explained about some of the 
actors and how interested all of them 
had been .in fitting up the platform 


(Continued on page 30) 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS— 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Troop 26, Clifton, gave the play 
entitled “The Taming of Horrors.” 
All Giri Scouts are interested in this 
play, because it was written by a Girl 
Scout captain and was published last 
February in this magazine. 

Although our captain took a great 
interest in the play, it was gotten up 
wholly by the girls under the super- 
vision of two Scouts. 

(The proceeds went to the Hoover 
Fund. 


B. B. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


An announcement that a summer 
camp for the Girl Scouts of Tacoma 
has been selected and is now being 
made ready for occupancy has been 
made. 

The camp, better known as the 
Minter farm, is nine miles from Gig 
Harbor and is now reached by ferry 
to Gig Harbor, thence by bus to the 
farm. During the summer months, 
however, there will be boat service 
to the farm dock, it is announced. The 
farm includes 200 acres, part of 
which is orchard and has a three- 
quarter mile waterfront. There is a 
nine-room house and a building 40 
x 40, which is being converted into 
a dormitory. A small cove forms a 
safe swimming and boating space for 
the Scouts. 

Week-end hikes may be taken by 
troops at any time, but the regular 
summer camp periods will be held 
the last two weeks in July and 
the first two weeks in August. 
Seventy girls may be accommo- 
dated in one week, and it is urged 
that all intending to go during one 
of the four one-week periods register 
with their captains as soon as pos- 
sible. There will always be a Girl 
Scout mother, a trained nurse and a 
cook at the camp, to look after the 
welfare of the girls. All kinds of 
outdoor athletics and nature study 
will be included in the outing pro- 
grams. 


CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Troop 1 of Chelmsford Girl Scouts 
is composed of thirty girls, most of 
which are Second Class Scouts and 
some are waiting to take their First 
Class test. We also have a few Ter- 
derfoots and some who are not yet 
registered. 

Last May our troop held an exhi- 
bition. It consisted of singing, sig- 


nalling and bandaging. The Wand 
Drill and the Girl Scout play, “The 
Taming of Horrors,” were given, too. 
Some girls who had pressed flowers, 
ferns, grasses, ‘and who had made 
maps, colorings and paintings had 
them on exhibition also; a cake and 


KELLOGG, IDAHO 
Kellogg Girl Scouts recently, at 
the Lincoln school auditorium in Kel- 
logg, enjoyed a most delightful frolic. 
The first part of the evening was 
spent in stunts given by the different 
patrols. One group dressed as the 











“Here comes the bride—” a Mock Marriage given by Troop 11 of Brookline, Mass. 


candy booth was well patronized. 

A great many people came to this 
exhibition and the Boy Scouts were 
our guests. 

SECRETARY W. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Out in Fort Pitt, a small, rural 
community near Carnegie, eight Girl 
Scouts are learning what houseclean- 
ing means in a house all their own, 
for the first time. The troop, which 
is just a small one, has been given 
a small, tumble-down house on the 
grounds of one of the citizens of 
Fort Pitt for its clubhouse and meet- 
ing place, and the task of houseclean- 
ing and papering the rooms has been 
given over to the girls. A window- 
cleaning squad was appointed as well 
as a group to scrub the floors, clean 
furniture and do many other small 
services to make the place livable 
once more. When the housecleaning 
was finished the troop had a celebra- 
tion, cooked and served their own 
supper in their own rooms and were 
very proud and happy. 


Hickville chorus girls gave a song 
and dance. Another patrol in Chi- 
nese costume portrayed a Chinese 
playlet. They were followed by a 
circus wedding wherein the clown, 
being enamored of the bareback 
rider, enlists the services of the cir- 
cus Indian, formerly a minister, to 
unite them in marriage, while the 
other members of the circus acted as 
attendants. 


The short story of the Chinaman 
who was worried because his queue 
always hung down behind was given 
by another patrol. The girls of an- 
other patrol dressed as cherry blos- 
soms and gave a cherry play. The 
blue ribbon was won by the patrol 
which put on a style show and sang 
a song of powdering noses. 


After the stunts came the grand 
march, and the judges awarded the 
prize for the best costume to Pearl 
Loomin. Dancing and games fol- 
lowed until 10 o'clock when the 
party broke up and the girls went 
home and to bed in true Scout fash- 
ion, it was announced. 
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—AND SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 








AMONG GIRL GUIDES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By Cora NELson 
I went to England late in March 
to study English methods. I attend- 
ed many conferences and Officers’ 


in various branches of Guiding. 
Cambridge conference lasted one 
week. Seventy people attended. It 
was the first one held for Brownie 
officers. Everyone wore the Brownie 
uniform with brown cockade and 


India in their efforts to unite various 
bodies who had started Scouting 
quite independently of each other in 
India and were practically sworn 
enemies. 


Training Weeks; besides 
visiting in the home of Sir 
Robert and Lady Baden- 
Powell, and being enter- 
tained by Miss Margaret 
Prior. I received a warm 
welcome everywhere and 
was treated with the great- 
est courtesy and friendli- 
ness. 

An account of the con- 
ferences attended and the 
most valuable points of in- 
terest are given below. 

Swanwich. The confer- 
ence at Swanwich corres- 
ponds to the Annual Con- 
vention in America. About 
two hundred and twenty 
county commissioners, 
county secretaries, district 
commissioners, captains, 
lieutenants, brown owls 
and tawny owls- (Brown- 
ie lieutenants) were pres- 
ent. Those attending the 
conference wore full uni- 
forms the entire time. The 
Patrol System was es- 
tablished and the com- 
panies named for the fa- 
mous women of England. 
Frequently the nobility 
worked under a_ patrol 
leader who was a simple 
county captain. The pro- 
gram was excellent and the 
speakers, with two excep- 
tions, were all actively en- 
gaged in Guiding, and had 
had a great deal of prac- 
tical experience with the 
subjects they discussed. 
The outside speakers were 
of the best, but it was the 
opinion of many that they 
were not as helpful because 
they could not see it from 
the Guides viewpoint. 


The following points were noted: ties. 
promptly, 


Sessions commenced 








THE GIRL GUIDES 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S. W. I. 
May, 1921. 


May I send a word of special greeting to the 
students at the Girl Scout Officers’ Training School? 

Here, in little England, the training of our Guide 
officers has played a very important part in the 
big development of our sisterhood, and I feel sure 
that the same will apply to, and that the same great 
good will come from, the work that is to be carried 
through in the several training schools in America. 

Leaders! you have come to the school to learn 
more about Scout work—but you will do much 
more than that. 

Open your eyes, open your ears, open your mind 
and open your heart, and catch not only all the 
knowledge but also all the keenness and the happy 
Scout spirit that is there waiting for you to grasp. 

Remember, too, that though you may be carrying 
something away with you, you will also be leaving 
something behind! 

Though your stay at the training school may be 
short, your influence will tell, and it is your privi- 
lege to help to add your quota to the strong esprit 
de corps and the happy tone of “Scoutdom” that 
will give you a lead to those who come after you. 

It is glorious work that you in America are en- 
gaged upon, for the girlhood of your country will 
peofit and benefit by it. 

But it has a bigger outlook than that, for there 
are many others—thousands of them—in all parts 
of the world carrying out the same ideals and 
laying the same foundations. 

We have the glorious task of being pioneers in 
a great cause, so let us see to it that these founda- 
tions are strong for the future generations of Scout 
officers and Girl Scouts to build upon. 

On what we Girl Scout and Girl Guide officers 
do in mutual co-operation today may rest the peace 
between nations in the tomorrow. 


(Signed) OLAVE BADEN-POWELL, 
Chief Guide, 


Chairman, Girl Guide International Council. 








formed; Brown Owls and Sixers ap- 


England 


Three Brownie packs were In 101 
allowed to take Guides camp- 


International Committee Meeting 


meets three times a year. 
Eighteen nations were rep- 
resented. One representa- 
tive after another, who had 
actually been in the coun- 
try or doing work with 
those in charge, gave a re- 
port. Work accomplished 
in America compared most 
favorably with that of 
other nations, although our 
problems are necessarily 
of an entirely different na- 
ture. 

Executive Board. There 
were nine members of this 
Board, and through attend- 
ing training week, each 
one is familiar with the 
practical side of the work, 
and is responsible for a 
definite branch, i. e., 
Brownie, Rangers, Sea 
Guides, Training Publica- 
tions, etc. 

Training. England seems 
to have learned through 
experience that no one 
should be allowed to hold 
classes or training weeks 
who has not taken a rather 
stiff examination in a 
course outlined by a com- 
mittee of three who have 
themselves qualified. One 
condition is that those re- 
ceiving it shall be called 
upon to give at least three 
courses of training a year. 
This will also apply to 
those receiving the Brown 
Owl (diploma), and if un- 
able to do so diploma war- 
rant is returned to Head- 
quarters. [They must at- 
tend the Annual Diploma 
Course of one week. 
officers are not 





speakers kept within the time al- 
lotted—fifteen minutes allowed for 
discussion—all assembled before the 
speaker commenced—audience sel- 
dom seated more than one hour at a 
time. Practical demonstrations given, 
one hour a day devoted to classes 


pointed. 

UZ elsh (Llandrinded Wells) was 
held over a week-end with one hun- 
dred and fifty people attending. 
Lady Baden-Powell gave an excellent 
talk on Guiding. She also told of 
her experiences with Sir Robert in 


ing unless they have passed their 
Camper’s test, and served as a 
councillor in camp. Even then each 
district has its own camp director, 
and if a young captain or a person 
wishes to take her Guides camping 
2 camp adviser is sent to the camp. 
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OurPart 


A LY. 


STUNTS FOR CAMP 

Just because most Girl Scouts or 
many of them will be in camp this 
month we are going to give you a 
few ideas which may help you out 
on Stunt Night. If you are not in 
camp they will be fun to do at home 
just the same! 

Fat Lady—-Thin Lady 

Three people are needed for this 
stunt. Have two umbrellas—one 
open, the other closed. Have one girl 
hold an open umbrella over her head, 
drape a sheet over it and let it hang 
so that only the girl’s feet show. 
Paint a face on a small square box 
or a stuffed paper bag and place it 
on top of the umbrella and on this 
place a hat. Do the same with a 
closed umbrella. The open umbrella 
will look like a very large person, 
and the closed one like a very thin 
person. The fat one sighs and says, 
“Oh, if only I could get thin.” The 
thin one in a faint, fine voice says, 
“Oh, to be fat!” A third person 
euters dressed as a patent medicine 
agent. She tells the audience, in a 
short confidential talk, of the won- 
derful medicine which will make fat 
people thin, and thin people fat. With 
a spoon she gives the fat person a 
dose. The girl under the open um- 
brella lets it down slowly and be- 
comes very thin. She gives a dose 
to the thin one: who puts up the um- 
brella and becomes very fat. The 
patent medicine agent bows and 
exits. 





The Parade 

This is a pantomime stunt and re- 
guires little preparation. A group 
of girls may be asked to tell the 
story of the: funniest thing she has 
heard people say while watching a 
parade. Decide on two or three of 
the best things and work them out in 
patomime, as for instance: The girls 
may be lined up “beside the road,” 
waiting for the parade, with balloons 
and flags and peanuts and candy, and 
dressed to represent the various types 
of people that one sees on such oc- 
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casions. Somebody says, “My feet 
hurt,” and another, “it is too hot over 
here; let’s go on the other side of 
the street’—there are, of course, 
many other things which are very 
funny indeed—finally the parade 
comes along and everyone gets very 
much excited and cheers as they 
watch the imaginary parade coming 
down the street. 

Other subjects that may prove 
useful are: A railroad station, a 
dental parlor, a sudden shower, etc. 


Choose Your Fortune 

All girls love to have their fortunes 
told and the group that entertains 
their Scout friend in this fashion will 
be very popular. Place eight saucers 
in a row on a table. Into each put 
one of the articles listed below. 
Cover them with a cloth. A blind- 
folded person whose fortune is to be 
told touches one of the saucers and 
her fortune is revealed by the fol- 
lowing: 





All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
ed by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. On the other hand if 
you have an original idea for 
an entertainment, send it in. 
We will pay $1.00 for any 
+ account of a party or plan 
for a party considered 
worthy of publication. 
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y X. 


Moss—A life of luxury. 

Thorn—Unhappy love. 

Clean water—Single blessedness. 

Double knot—Marriage. 

Forked stick—Marriage to a widow 
or a widower. 

Blue cloth—Fidelity and loyalty 
in one’s mate. 

Flower—Happiness. 

Thimble—Work. 


Human Croquet 


Girls standing astride take their 
positions in the field to correspond 
to those of wickets in the game of 
croquet. Two others standing erect, 
represent the posts. Two persons 
take the part of the balls. They start 
at opposite ends of the field, rolling 
or crawling through the arches to see 
which will reach her own goal first. 
This can be done as a relay, in which 
case it would seem wise to place two 
middle wickets. 


Black Peter 


Scouts form a long line at the end 
of the room. One Scout stands in 
front, as “Black Peter,” and calls out 
“Who is afraid of Black Peter?” The 
rest of the scouts ansv-~ “Not I,” 
and try to cross the room without be- 
ing caught. If caught, they take 
their places beside Black Peter and 
join hands with him. Scouts who 
are running can only be caught by 


< 


+ those at either end of the catching 


line one of whom will always be 
Black Peter. They may slip under 
the hands of the middle people, who 
should try to hold them until caught 
by the end ones. If the catching line 
breaks, those being caught are free. 
The game proceeds until all are 
caught. 

Many of the stunts given above 
may be found in “Snappy Stunts,” 
published by the Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House of Franklin, Ohio, and 
a pamphlet entitled “Special Parties 
and Stunts,” published by the Young 
W omen’s Christian Association. 
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THE COMPASS 


M OST of us, before we go into the 
woods, have a general idea that 
the compass is an invariable guide 
and that if we only have,a good 
compass we can find our way any- 
where; but this is a mistake and it 
is important that you should know it. 

The compass is almost valueless in 
aiding one to find his camp when he 
has wandered any great distance 
from it in the wilderness. An illus- 
tration will make this clear. 

Suppose you decide to leave thé 
camp and take a long tramp, say five 
to ten miles. You decide, perhaps, 
to go in a northerly direction. You 
conclude that all that will be neces- 
sary to find your way back will be to 
turn around and walk due south. To 
the inexperienced person this sounds 
reasonable, and practical: but when 
you try to carry out your plan you 
find it will not work. With compass 
in hand you start out traveling due 
north; you go perhaps half a mile 
and come to a heavy patch of cut 
briar, there follows a detour to the 
left or to the right, you travel some 
distance in the new direction and 
then again start due north. Before 
long you reach an overhanging cliff, 
and again you must deviate from your 
path, perhaps quite a distance; again 
north and come to a lake or perhaps 
a swamp and you turn again with a 
long trip around. Unless you have 
kept a very careful mental oz other 
note of these deviations, you will find 
when you try to retrace your steps, 
that the knowledge that the camp is 
south of you and that you can deter- 
mine what direction is south by your 
compass will be of very little help 
to you in getting back home. 

What am I to do ‘hen if the com- 
pass is of no value? I do not mean 
to suggest that the compass is value- 
less, but only that you must know 
how to use it and must know its limi- 
tations. ‘The very best method in my 
opinion for dispensing with a local 
guide is to obtain a map of the coun- 
try where you are to locate, and get 
one on the very largest scale that you 
can find. This should be preferably 
a copy of the county map which can 
usually be had at the County seat. 

When you get to camp, spread this 
out on the floor of your cabin, ot 
better yet, on the ground outside, 
then with your compass determine 
the north and see that the north 
point as indicated on the map coin- 
cides with your compass, and study 
the map with care. If there are any 
local objects such as ponds, lakes, 


By William W. Niles 


streams or mountains indicated get 
them well fixed in your mind. If 
the mountains are visible from your 
camp, study them so that if you sub- 
sequently take a tramp you will 
know the particular side of the 
mountain which faces the camp, and 
know at once when you see it in 
which direction from that face your 
camp lies. 

You should also fix the other sur- 
rounding places in your mind so well 
that when you meet with any of them 
you can at once say, “this location is 
directly north of the camp” or “that 
pond is directly to the east” or “this 
stream lies south of the camp.” If 
you carry out these instructions re- 
ligiously, you will find it a very 
great help in finding your way about. 

If you can get no large map which 
shows the local, natural objects, you 
should, standing at your camp with 
your compass in hand, study the 
country around you, if it is visible 
from your camp site; noting what it 
looks like to the north, to the east, 
to the south and to the west. Get 
the peculiarities of each of these 
cardinal points firmly in mind, and 
when you start on your tramp, and 
as long as it continues make note of 
everything which you pass which is a 
little unusual, as for instance, an un- 
usually large stump, a fallen tree, a 
peculiarly shaped boulder or rock, a 
little brook, and if you are in a mon- 
otonous wilderness where there seems 
nothing unusual do not rely on 
your compass but take with you 
some white rags and occasionally tie 
one up to mark your way. Note par- 
ticularly the direction in which you 
are traveling, and especially so, just 
before you intend to turn back, so 
that when you turn and start back it 
may be in the right direction. Re- 
member especially the caution that if 
you are finally lost sit down and do 
not move until your friends locate 
you. 

Another thing, that is valuable, to 
notice in leaving the camp, is 
whether you are traveling down hill 
or up, and unless the camp is located 
on the level, the knowledge of this 
fact will be of great assistance in aid- 
ing you to return. 

Also, if you are in a strange coun- 
try preferably travel along a brook 
or stream or down some valley, and 
do not attempt until you feel your- 
self well at home in the woods, to 
take a long tramp which involves an 
irregular course. 


The manual tells you how to fix 
the points of the compass by your 
watch, but this is not to be relied 
on. In the early morning or- late 
afternoon, if you are where you can 
see the sun you can locate the com- 
pass points as indicated in the man- 
ual, but about noon, when the sun 
is overhead, it is practically impos- 
sible. The south in that event would 
be indicated as beneath your feet by 
your compass watch and you could 
not tell which direction was south un- 
Jess you had noticed from which di- 
rection the sun reached the Zenith, 
besides there is a large part of the 
time in the woods when for various 
reasons you cannot see the sun. 

The manual also calls attention to 
the fact that you can determine the 
points of the compass by the sun 
during the day and by the north star 
at night. And so you can during 
good weather, but very often in our 
climate the sky is overcast for days 
at a time, and the heavens, therefore, 
are not to be relied upon to help us 
on our way. It sounds very simple 
to say face the sun before noon, and 
the north will be on your left and 
the south to your right; face the sun 
in the afternoon and the points ot 
the compass will be reversed; face 
the north star at night and your right 
hand will point toward the east and 
your left hand toward the west, 
nevertheless it is almost impossible 
to go due north, south, east or west 
relying on these heavenly guides. 

It must not be concluded from 
what I have said that I wish to be- 
little the compass. There are times 
when its possession is of very great 
moment. : 

© appreciate how valuable the 

compass is, it is only necessary to 
be caught out fishing on the sea or on 
a lake by a heavy fog which shuts out 
the shore (such fogs comé up stealth- 
ily at times). You are busily en- 
gaged in fishing when someone calls 
out “See what a fog has come up.” 
You look around and the landscape 
has vanished. Which way is the 
shore? No one knows, Perhaps it 
grows suddenly chilly and com- 
mences to rain; what shall we do? 
If no one has a compags you are in 
an extremely unpleasa.it predica- 
ment. 

If at sea and you start, to row, you 
may be rowing directly out to sea 
and your life may be the) forfeit for 
having no compass to gu\sde you on 
your way. 
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BANNER CONTEST 

Troop No.-103 (Captain Dillman) 
is the victor in the Banner Contest, 
having won it four times out of the 
seven months of competition. 
Troop 143 (Captain Feaster) won it 
twice and Troop 43 (Captain Mar- 
tin) won it once. 


HONOR ROLL 

Troop No. 187, 93 per cent, Dis- 
trict No. 3, Captain Campbell. 

Troop No. 164, 93 per cent, Dis- 
trict No. 3, Captain Saunders. 

Troop No. 97, 92 per cent, 
trict No. 1, Captain Zeeb. 

Troop No. 78, 90 per cent, Dis- 
trict No. 4, Acting Captain Hibbert. 





Dis- 





TROOP NEWS 
We take off our hats to the Scouts 
of Troop No. 57, who, when they 
heard that the camp finances were 
in need of resuscitation, went out and 
collected $218 for the camp fund. 








Troop 43, which has just dis- 
banded for the summer has finished 
a year of very hard work. Seventy- 
nine Merit Badges have been received 
during the past year by its members. 
Captain Martin at the final meeting 
awarded prizes to those Scouts who 
had earned the most Merit Badges, 
had Scouting most at heart and had 
been the greatest help at home. In 
other words, to the best all around 
Scouts. Five Scouts received these 
awards. Recently: Patrol No. 1 of 
this troop entertained the other mem- 
bers of the sroop at a party, the big 
event being a cracker relay race. The 
goal was reached by the side whose 
member firs. finished eating a gra- 
ham cracker and could whistle. The 
performance can, easily be imagined. 

We are all looking forward to 
camp, which opens with an officers” 
training school on June 25 for one 
week, and then starts on July 4th 
with the regular camp for Scouts, 
and will run two months, with Miss 
Rebmann in charge. We are also ar- 
ranging for Scouts who are not elig- 
ible for camp to go to New Jersey, 
where a refsonable place has been 
found for them to board, so all reg- 
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istered Scouts can get an outing this 
summer at a moderate price. 





Troop No. 126 has a rummage 
sale and made $2-1.01 “on nothing 
at all.” This vast sum will help take 
the troop to camp. They are also 
making and selling candy to raise the 
necessary amount. 


The Girl Scouts of District No. 4 
visited the cemeteries on Decoration 
Day and paid their respects to the 
dead heroes of the Civil War. 








Memorial Day was the fourth an- 
niversary of our troop (No. 110), 
and we again celebrated by making 
it a field day at Burholme Park. We 
arrived at the park, and after hoist- 
ing the flag and pitching the Red 
Cross tent, we were ready for a good 
day’s fun. 

We had a demonstration and con- 
test on First Aid work, including 
head bandage, arm, finger, ankle and 
also demonstration of the fire drag, 
the girls receiving points for same. 
Later we began our relay races, in- 
cluding twenty yard backward race, 
fat girls’ race, thin girls’ race, leap 
frog, and three-legged race. We 
then had a game of captain ball and 
dodge ball by our two teams, green 
and gold. The girls on the gold team 
ranged from 14 to 16 years of age, 
and the girls on the green team from 
16 to 18 years of age. 

Of course eats were not forgotten, 
and we all enjoyed the treat of ice 
cream which was given by Mr. 
Hoover, a grandfather of a Boy 
Scout who was one of our guests. 
Some of the mothers and little sisters 
enjoyed the fun with us. 

We then finished up by having a 
leader’s drill and an entertainment, 
including dancing, singing and recit- 
ing. So ended a perfect day. Sixty- 
nine prizes were awarded the girls, 
money for same being taken from 
our Scout treasury. 

The Pollyannas (Troop No. 110) 
remembered their duty as Scouts to 
the heroes for whom this day was 
celebrated, by bringing in flowers 
and plants on Saturday, May 29th, 
and taking them to the graves of the 
soldiers. 

We are now looking forward to the 
good old camping days when we can 
show what Scouting really means to 
an American girl. M. B., 

Scribe 


The orphan girls of St. Vincent’s 
Home, Drexel Hill, expect to become 
the finest troop of Girl Scouts in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 


The troop was organized on June 
9th, under the supervision of Miss 
Ruth M. Israel, Catholic Field Di- - 
rector, with Miss Elizabeth Strain as 
captain and 57 very active and en- 
thusiastic members. Considering the 
wonderful advantages which these 
girls have, in living together under 
the same roof where they will have 
many opportunities to put into prac- 
tice all their Scout training, there is 
every reason to believe that they will 
achieve their desire. 

The home is ideally situated in the 
country, with the woodland only a 
square away and on their own 
grounds. 

Let us hope a great many troops 
will be formed in other institutions 
like St. Vincent’s. If some are al- 
ready in existence in other cities we 
would like very much to hear from 
them and would in return write and 
tell them of the good times which 
Scouting has in store for us. 








The Spring Court of Honor was an 
unqualified success—532 Merit Badg- 
es being awarded. Mrs. Stern was 
unable to be present, which was a 
great disappointment, as she has 
been so rarely seen since the arrival 
of Peter, but Miss Barnes very ef- 
fectively presided in her place. 

Besides the awarding of the badges, 
Miss Hannah Wilson’s Troop No. 112 
sang some of the Scout songs, show- 
ing thorough training in chorus work 
and Captain Barnes’ Troop No. 89 
acted a very clever little sketch which 
she had written for the occasion, 
called “The Girl Who Wouldn't 
Study for Merit Badges.” 


The leaders of Girls’ National Or- 
ganizations went on a hike to Valley 
Green, on the Wissahickon, and 
there had a picnic supper after which 
a game of baseball with a four-foot 
log for a bat was the order of the 
day. The organizations represented 
were the Girl Scouts, Girls’ Friendly, 
Y. W. C. A., and Penn. League of 
Girls’ Clubs. One-half the attend- 
ance was Girl Scouts. 

Next year we are hoping to have 
a mammoth Field Day and picnic, 
not only of the leaders, but of the 
girls themselves. 





Mrs. Edey came over to the last 
Leaders’ Association meeting and ad- 
dressed the captains, giving them 
many ideas of methods for the troop 
to make money and the reasons for 
the necessity of raising Scout dues 
next year. “We enjoyed having you 
with us very much, Mrs. Edey, and 
hope you will come soon again.” 
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SAFETY FIRST! 


HE daily papers 
every summer con- 
tain accounts of 
accidental drown- 
ings caused by the 
upsetting of boats 
and canoes. The 
list of deaths from 
long. These acci- 





these causes is 


dents can be avoided by remember- 


ing just one simple precaution, 
which is to keep your weight down 
on the botiom oj the boat. 

If you want to learn what to do 
and what not to do in a boat, you can 
carry on a few simple experiments 
with a long, narrow, tin pan in your 
bathtub. 

Run four or five inches of water 
in your bathtub. Take a long tin 
pan, as narrow as you can get it, 
and set it on the water. It floats, 
when empty, just as an empty boat 
floats, that is, high out of water and 
level. 

Now take any flat weight, say a 
toy flatiron or any flat weight not 
too heavy, and set it in the center 
of the floating pan. The pan still 
floats level, but it has sunk deeper 
in the water. 

Now move the weight over to one 
side, the pan still floats but it is 
no longer level the weight having 
sunk one side and raised the other, 
but the pan does not tip over (un- 
less you use a weight that is much 
too heavy.) 

You have seen what happens to a 
boat with a person in it when the 
weight of the person is shifted 
about, all being safe so far because 
the weight was in the bottom, conse- 
quently below the waterline. 

Now put a piece of shingle or 
other light wood across the top of 
the pan from side to side about center 
of the length. 

Put your weight on this shingle 
so it is in the center, crosswise, of 
your pan. 

Again the pan floats, level as be- 
fore, even though the weight is far 
above the waterline now, thus hav- 
ing raised the center of gravity to 
the danger point unless the center of 
weight (gravity) is kept over the 
over the center of buoyance (repre- 
sented by the entire bottom surface 
of the pan). 

Now shift your weight to one side 
of the pan but leave it still on top 
of the shingle. 

Instantly one of two things hap- 
pens, the pan careens over to the side 
the weight is on and allows the 
weight to slip off or else (if the 


weight cannot slip off) the pan turns ~ 


By El Comancho 
over and upsets or spills the weight 
off—in which case the pan rights it- 
self and floats again half full of 


water. 
Let the pan represent a boat or 


canoe and the weight represent a- 


man and you have seen exactly what 
happens when a boat upsets “acci- 
dently” or throws its occupants out 
into the water. 

In other words, a boat or canoe 
will upset when the riding weight 
rests on the top of its sides or on a 
seat that is placed too high above 
the boat’s bottom, and it will not 
upset as long as the riding weight 
(representing the weight of the occu- 
pants of the boat) is kept down on 
the bottom of the bout all for the 
simple reason that gravity pulls the 
boat over when the weight is above 
the waterline and it can not pull it 
over as long as the weight is below 
the waterline. 

The bottom of a boat is always be- 
low the waterline, therefore if all the 
occupants of a boat sit on the bot- 
tom of it or only an inch or so above 
the bottom, there will never be any 
“accidental” upsets. 


very person should learn to 

swim because swimming is like 
the Texan’s gun, “Yo’ may nevah 
need it endurin’ yo’ life, suh, but if 
yo’ do need it yo’ gwine to need it 
mighty bad!” 

Nobody can tell when they may 
fall into the water, be tipped out of 
a boat, caught in a shipwreck, so it 
is necessary to know how when the 
time comes. 

Many people are afraid of the 
water and this fear keeps them from 
learning to swim, yet swimming is 
easier than walking. 

There are just two things for the 
beginner to remember about swim- 
ming and it will astonish him to find 
how easily and quickly he can learn 
if he keeps these continualy in mind 
until he can swim, say five or six 
strokes. 

These two things are to move 
ahead and to keep the lungs full. of 
air; the rest is very easy. 

Every one has seen the small boy 
fly his kite in the spring but not 
many people stop to reason why the 
kite rises. The flight of the kite is 
governed by two natural laws, pres- 
sure against a diagonal surface and 
the action of a stationary control- 
ling force that will not let the kite 
blow away with the wind, this last 
being represented by the kite strings. 

Now what takes place is this: 


The boy holds the string, the tail of 
the kite holds the kite surface in a 
diagonal position to the flow of the 
wind pressure; the string keeps the 
kite in position against the wind 
pressure so it cannot blow away, 
consequently the kite must move in 
a line diagonally opposed to the air 
pressure, so it goes up, the weight of 
the tail holding it at a fixed angle to 
the wind until it reaches a point 
about 45 to 50 degrees above the hor- 
izon where it remains because it is 
now at a flat angle to the wind, so 
the wind flows under it and holds it 
suspended. 


The movements of a swimmer are 
exactly similar to the flight of the 
kite except that he uses muscle power 
to propel his body forward against 
the water which is much denser than 
the air and therefore has far greater 
supporting powers and this means 
that he can travel much slower and 
have the water support him as he 
goes, provided he keeps his body at 
an angle of about 20 to 30 degrees 
with the water surface. 

In other words, the faster the 
swimmer moves ahead with his body 
at about 20 to 30 degrees angle to 
the water, the easier he can swim be- 
cause the water is supporting his 
weight—all he has to do is to go 
ahead. 

The body of a person is just a 
trifle lighter than the water it dis- 
places, therefore, it will “sink of its 
own weight” if inert. Here is where 
the air in the lungs begans to help 
for it adds buoyance to the body of 
the swimmer and thts makes it easier 
for him to go ahead. 

Therefore, given a person who will 
keep his lungs full of air by quick 
inhalations and who will strike right 
out to get to a given (point ten feet or 
more away by propelling themselves 
with sweeping, full arm-length pulls 
and sidewise, sweeping kicks with the 
feet, there is no reason why that per- 
son should not swim in half a dozen 
trials which should be, made in water 
about arm pit deep. 

Do not try to “hold, yourself up;” 
the water does that Jif you move 
ahead. 

The big secret in Awimming is to 
keep down low enoygh in the water 
so only your head gis above the sur- 
face; then put yoyr mind and your 
strength on the oe idea ‘of going 
straight ahead andj you will swim. 

After you learn}how you will find 
it as easy to swim) as it is to saunter 
down the sidewalk and your fear of 
water will vanish. 
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Scouting Teache 
to Scouts, But 














‘ Paul Thompson 
Girl Scouts put their First Aid training to good use. Wouldn’t 
you like to have this efficient girl help you? 


Babies are 
well taken 
care of and 
happy with a 
Girl Scout 
nurse. 
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National Photo Co. 
This horse knows he has a friend—see how he 
pricks up his ears! 





A magical 
house! Started 
9 a. m. (left) 
half done 12 
a. m. (extreme 
right) finished 
5 p. m. (cen- fe 
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Their Friends 


Paul Thompson 
A sure cure for all ills—a Girl Scout 
companion. 


















The Trades 
Council do- 
nated the la- 
bor for this 
house. Read 
account on 
page 32. 











One way in 
which a Girl 
Scout can help 
her country— 
this girl is 
caring for the 
baby while the 


mother votes. 





Pau) Thompson 














Boy Scouts help their sister Scouts pack their camping 
equipment. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE AWARD 


To receive the badge, a Girl Scout 
must have to her credit a total of 
three points selected from the differ- 
ent sections of the following list, 
earned within the period of one year. 
The value in poinis of each activity 
is indicated: 

Three points obtain this pin. 

Four additional points secures the 
Blue Ribbon. 

Five points in addition to these 
seven, secures the White Ribbon. 

Six points in addition to these 
twelve points secures the red, white 
and blue ribbon. 

Seven points in addition to these 
cighteen points secures the Silver 
Ribbon. 

Eight points in addition to these 
twenty-five points secures the Gold 
Ribbon. 

1. Community Service. : 

(a) 25 hours given to organiza- 
tions, placing posters, addressing en- 
velopes, running errands, ushering, 
etc. (1-2 point) 

(b) 25 hours given to community 
centers, settlement houses, commun- 
ity kitchen, church houses, in help- 
ing with school lunches, church sup- 
pers, etc. (1-2 point) 

(c) 25 hours given to aiding the 
blind in various ways. This aid 
must be given through the organiza- 
tion in charge of this work. (1-2 
point) 

(d) 25 hours given to Girl Scout 
Office after school hours, addressing 
envelopes running errands, etc. (1-2 
point ) 

(e) 25 hours given in rehearsing a 
play or assisting to raise money for 
some definite relief work in an en- 
tertainment program. Also time given 
to community pageants, community 
chorus, etc. (%-2 point) 

(f) 25 hours given to motor trans- 
port work. (1-2 point) 

(g) 25 hours planting and caring 
for window boxes or other plants in 
a public building. (1-2 point) 

(h) 25 hours service without pay 
in community crchestra. (1-2 point) 
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(or) 50 hours service with pay in 
community orchestra. (1-2 point) 
Only time occupied in community 
service counts. 

2. Food Production. 

(a) Gardening. A garden occupy- 
ing not less than 250 square feet of 
land and yielding one or more va- 
rieties of produce. Read “Vegetable 
Gardening” by Ralph L. Watts, 
Orange Judd Co. 

Points. The garden project will 
be credited according to the profit 
that is made over and above all 
money expended. Careful and de- 
tailed accounts must be kept and 
complete memoranda submitted. If 
the garden yields a profit equal to at 
least three cents per square foot over 
all expenses, three points will be 
given; if the profit equals at least 
two cents per square foot over all 
expenses, two points; if it equals at 
least one cent per square foot over 
ali expenses, one point will be given. 

N. B.—Girl Scouts are urged to 
consult with local professional gar- 
deners, and to take their advice in 
specializing on crops which may be 
readily and profitably marketed in 
their locality. 

(b) Thirty hours’ service in any 
local gardening project organized 
and supervised as a part of the 
Woman’s Land Army or correspond- 
ing State or Local organization. Time 
card or record book to be kept. (1 
point) 

(c) Poultry Raising. The hatch- 
ing and rearing of one breed of 
chickens (a setting of fifteen eggs) 
to an age of six months. Read 
“Poultry Husbandry and Manage- 
nent,” James Dryden, Orange Judd 
Co. (1 point) 

(d) Pig Raising. The care and 
feeding of one pig for a period of six 
months, the pig to be not nfore than 
ten weeks old when the project is 
started. Read “Productive Swine 
Husbandry,” George L. Day, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. (1 point) 

5. Food Conservation. 

(a) 30 hours service in com- 
munity kitchen or in any authorized 
community enterprise for the preser- 
vation of food and the elimination 
of waste. Time card to be kept and 
service to be accomplished within a 
period of not more than eleven 
weeks. (1 point) 

(b) Food conservation. (1 point) 

N. B.—This point may be gained 
by any combination of the items 
listed below. In each case memor- 
anda must be presented showing cost 
of materials used, including con- 
tainers, and time required. 

1. Canning fifty quarts. (1-2 point) 


2. Preserving fifty containers, jam 
or jelly. (1-2 point) 

3. Preserving twenty-five pounds 
of vegetables by salting, fermenting 
or pickling. (1-2 point) 

4. Fifty oints of finished relishes, 
pickles, etc. (1-2 point) 

5. Trenching or storing five bush- 
els fruit or vegetables. (1-4 point) 

6. Packing and storing fifty 
pounds of butter. (1-4 point) 

_7. Preserving fifty dozen eggs. 
(1-4 point) 

8. Gathering and storing five 
bushels nuts. (1-4 point) 
4. Thrift. 

(a) Make over some worn out gar- 
ment for personal use. (1-2 point) 

(b) Earn 20 Thrift Stamps if un- 
der 14 years of age; 40, if over 14. 
(1 point) 

(c) Place in the Morris Bank or 
similar institution, $1.00 a week 
earned by yourself for a period of 
three months. (1 point) 

5. Americanization. 

(a) Notable or 30 hours’ service 
in the interests of the America First 
Campaign, in teaching English to 
foreign women or girls, such service 
to be attested by a member of the 
local America First Committee or by 
some adult engaged in the work. 
(1 point) _ 

6. Hospital Assistance. 


(a) Make four garments for baby 
and send them to some social organ- 
ization (1 point). These must be 
passed on by some authority. 


(b) 30 hours assisting a District 
Nurse either at the Centers or in 
their homes. 

(c) 60 hours collection of read- 
able literature for hospitals or mak- 
ing scrap-books for hospitals or day 
nurseries. (1 point) 

(d) 30 hours helping prepare food 
for sick in time of epidemic. (1-2 
point) 

(e) 30 hours’ collection of food 
and other necessities and taking 
them to health centers or delivering 
to sick. (1-2 point) 

7. School Service. 

(a) 30 hours’ assistance in tutor- 
ing other pupils under the direction 
of a‘teacher. (1 point) 

&. Other Notable Service. 

Any notable piece of community 
service not susceptible to classifica- 
tion in the above groups, on the in- 
dividual merits of which the com- 
mittee will pass such as service to 
shut-ins and the aged. 

N. B.—The committee will add ad- 
ditional points to the above as oc- 
sion arises. 
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JUST A FEW GOOD TURNS 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


The Girl Scout summer encamp- 
ment will be held this year on the 
Armistead tract, which is not far dis- 
tant from this city, and at the same 
time far enough away to make the 
girls feel that they are at an encamp- 
ment. This fact was announced fol- 
lowing the regular meeting of the 
Girl Scout Local Council at the Y. 
W. C. A., building. 

The money for the upkeep of the 
camp will be furnished by the Boy 
Scout Council, which has agreed to 
pay the Girl Scout Local Council 
$1,500 before the first of June. Ne- 
gotiations are now pending for tents 
and equipment for the camp. 

Arrangements are being made for 
securing a capable director for the 
camp and competent instructors in 
Scoutcraft and swimming will be se- 
lected as well as two domestic sci- 
ence students from Harrisonburg, 
who will supervise the cooking. The 
Council will also engage a nurse who 


will look after the health of the camp. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Troop 57, Park Place School, dis- 
covered a way to do a very much 
need Scout good turn recently when 
their captain, Miss Margaret Schod- 
latz, learned, through the Asssociaten 
Charities, of a family which was 
being supported by a 12-year-old boy 
who was trying to work nights and 
go to school in the daytime. The 
girls decided that the balance of their 
troop treasury which amounts to a 
little over $25, should go to help 
this family, and are very happy that 
the chance has come for such service. 








WISCASSET, ME. 

The Girl Scouts of Wiscasset, Me., 
are working for the Chinese Famine 
Fund selling window cards and 
stamps. They are also knitting chil- 
dren’s sweaters for the Red Cross 
and earning money to pay for their 
fatherless child of France. 


H. V. B. N., 
Captain 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Troop No. 1 gave a Benefit for the 
Armenian Relief, March 9th. They 
were assisted by the Robbins-Greiser 
School of Music of Columbus, Ohio. 
The Scout Week was demonstrated 
between the musical numbers. Ev- 
eryone was very much pleased with 
the entertainment and surprised to 
know that the girls had learned so 
many useful things in such a short 
while. 


The older girls of Patrol No. 1 
gave a demonstration uf First Aid 
work. All of these girls hold certifi- 
cates from the Goverrment for suc- 
cessfully completing the First Aid 
course given by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Their proficiency in the work 
received great praise. 

Patrol No. 2 gave the Scout Laws, 
etc., and showed work accomplished 
by the Scouts. As a final number 
all the girls gave the pledge to the 
flag and sang the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. Quite a nice sum was realized 


for our Armenian Child. 
Ry | 
Patrol Leader, Troop No. 1. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Troop 2, of Garrett Heights 
School, held a very interesting meet- 
ing on March 21. The girls decided 
to act as godmother to two little 
children whose father is very ill in 
the hospital. As no godmother 
would let Easter go by without giv- 
ing her children bnnny baskets, the 
girls brought candy eggs, bunnies 
end real eggs, which one of the girls 
took home and dyed. Later the wel- 
fare committee took them to a kind 
welfare worker, who saw that they 
were delivered at the proper time. 
But two Easter baskets were not 
nearly enough for so large a troop 
to prepare, so they also filled a bas- 
ket with fruit and other goodies for 
another invalid in the neighborhood. 

As the troop is a large’ one, it was 
decided to have a sick committee, 
composed of one girl from each pa- 
trol, whose duty it is to report all 
sick girls to Captain Bohanan. 

M. H. 
Troop Scribe. 


MAHWAH, N. J. 


The Girl Scouts of Mahwah set 
aside Saturday, May 7th, as a day 
of entertainment for some of their 
Scout sisters from New York. Some 
of the ladies kindly offered to drive 
in and meet the girls at this side of 
the river. They left the Club House 
in Cragmere at about 10:30, the first 
half of the girls blazing the trail for 
the second half to follow. They 
tramped through the woods till they 
reached a good place to prepare 
lunch. 

The Mahwah girls (as hostesses) 
each carried a lunch for a guest as 
well as for herself, and they baked 
potatoes and cooked bacon. 


LONG ISLAND SCOUTS 


The Girl Scouts of Troop 1 in Bo- 
hemia recently visited an old lady 
who has been very ill for some time. 
They took her presents of milk, cakes 
and fruit. 

Troop 1 of Stony Brook assisted a 
lady who was starting a chicken farm 
by raking and cleaning up her yard. 

Troop 3 of Huntington is assisting 
in the campaign of the Huntington 
World War Memorial Fund and have 
also given $10 from their troop treas- 
ury. The girls of Troop 2 write a 
letter every day to a member of the 
troop who is ill in New York. 

Troop 1 of Sag Harbor have sent a 
“Sunshine Basket” to a little Polish 
hoy whose hip was crushed in an ac- 
cident. A market basket was filled 
with candy, fruit, nuts, games and 
books. The following week a post 
card shower fell on the little boy. 
On May day a May basket was taken 
hy the girls to every invalid and el- 
derly person in the village. 





ANACORTES, WASH. 


The Girl Scouts sold auto placards 
advertising clean-up week Saturday 
for 35 cents each. The proceeds went 
to the Setrocana Improvement Club 
for the purpose of furnishing the big 
meal for the men and boys who 
helped with the clean-up on the 
final day, May 14. On Saturday noon 
there was a picnic lunch served by 
the ladies and girls, and the remain- 
der of the funds were divided equally 
between the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts for their uses. At 1 p. m. the 
merchants, Girl and Boy Scouts, 
formed in line at the foot of Com- 
mercial avenue, where they marched 
up the street, bearing all the para- 
phernalia necessary for cleaning up. 


The following cordial invitation 
has been sent out by the Girl Scouts 
of Scituate. THE AMERICAN GIRL sug- 
gests that other lojalities try out this 
plan during the 4 waned months. 


Nowice 
Will all Girl Sdouts visiting in our 
town this summey please notify us? 
Address a postal ¢card to 
Commissioner of éGirl Scouts Council, 
Box 504, Scituate, Mass. 


Give your najne, age and Scituate 
address. You will be promptly no- 
tified of meeting place and time of 
meeting of neay-est troop, and if pos- 
sible, a Scout twill look you up be- 
fore the meetihg. Be sure to wear 
your pins conspicuously at all times. 
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THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 7) 

“And release the mystery,” added 
Margy as the girls hurried out of the 
door. 

CHAPTER III 
The Long and the Short of the 

Mystery 
PRomPrLy at three-twenty that 
same afternoon, and in accord- 
ance with Nan’s appointment for 
them, the R. D. girls were shown into 
Miss Darrow’s office. Room No. 159 
was in use for a class meeting at 
the time, so the girls had to crowd 
around Miss Darrow’s desk instead 
of making themselves comfortable in 
a bigger room. But who cared about 
a little standing and crowding when 
the mystery was to be released? Cer- 

tainly not those girls. 

“We thought we wouldn’t wait till 
morning,” said Nan, who seemed to 
be left to act as spokesman for the 
group, “because the other girls all 
suspect that something is ‘up’ and a 
secret really is awfully hard to keep 
around this school—you know that 
Miss Darrow.” 

“I surely do,” laughed Miss Dar- 
row sympathetically, “I thought af- 
ter I left you this morning that per- 
haps I had given you too hard a 
task, but you know we get to think- 
ing that our R. D. girls can do any- 
thing.” 

“I suppose we could, thank you 
kindly,” replied Martha laughing, 
“but why waste virtue when we may 
need it some day?” 

“Sensibly said,” answered Miss 
Darrow, she and Martha were the 
best of friends and Martha could 
joke where other girls, not so well 
acquainted, thought they had to be 
very formal with their dean. “So 
what have you decided to tell me?” 
she added encouragingly. 

“We want to support whatever you 
think best for the school, you know 
that, Miss Darrow,” said Nan, “and 
we feel sure’ if you think this step is 
needed you must know best.” 

“That’s what I was sure you would 
say, girls,” replied Miss Darrow with 
much satisfaction! “Now, Peggy, if 
ycu’ll take this notice up to the News 
Office it can appear in the morning's 
issue and then ydu girls won’t have 
any more secret to}worry about.” 

“Then do we higve to keep it all 
the rest of the afiternoon?” asked 
Martha, as she tholight with dismay 
of the freshmen whip would be quiz- 
zing her as soon as) she reached the 


gym. 
Miss Darrow thoughtfully tapped 
her calendar pad as} she hesitated a 


minute. 4 
“No; on the whyle, I think it 
wouldn’t matter a bft if you told,” 
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she decided. “Suppose you take a 
carbon of the notice that goes to the 
News so if any one asks you about 
it you can tell it correctly.” 

She handed a typed notice to Mar- 
tha and then, as her telephone rang, 
she added, “that will be all for today, 
girls,” and dismissed them into the 
hall. 

“Let’s read it,” cried Les, “and see 
if it sounds as bad as it did this 
morning.” 

“For some time past,” read Mas:- 
tha, “the office has noticed with in- 
creasing distress the tendency among 
our girls to overdress. They seem 
to be forgetting that girls come to 
school to get an education—not to 
raake a fashion display. It has been 
thought advisable, therefore, to take 
notice of this tendency from the of- 
fice, and to pleasantly, but firmly, 
suggest to our students that over- 
dressing will no longer be allowed 
in school. Girls are asked in par- 
ticular to note that fancy, jeweled 
combs and extreme styles of hair 
dressing are considered bad taste; 
that silk or satin dresses are not to 
be worn to school; that sleeves 
should be worn below the elbow; 
skirts at a moderate length and at 
least one and one-half yards around 
and that shoes should be those with 
sensible, low heels. Response to this 
notice is anticipated on the day after 
it appears in the News, and after 
that day, girls violating the spirit 
thereof, will be considered disorderly 
students. Signed, S. J. Darrow, Dean 
of Girls.” 

“T’ll wager it’s Peggy’s first, last 
and only appearance with a fancy 
head-dress,” laughed Margy. “To 
think that’ this epistle should have 
come today!” 

“Last and only is right,” groaned 
Peggy, “here I’ve been sticking to old 
styles all year and now look what 
I get! On this day of all days, I’ve 
the most extreme head in the whole 
school.” 

“Oh, you should sit down and 
worry,” said Leslie, “look at my 
French heels and silk dress and am 
I worrying? But, say girls, are we 
going to sit tamely by and do noth- 
ing about this?” 

“But our promise?” Martha re- 
minded her. 

“Of course our promise,” agreed 
Leslie, “and of course we have to 
stick by it, but why not have a little 
fun on the side? And Miss Darrow 
didn’t say just how far we could go 
in taking her at her word, you 
know.” 

“Talk on, Les,” ordered Margy, 
“something tells me you have an 
idea.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a lark—” began 


Leslie, but before she could say an- 
other word, Tips Laughin dashed out 
of the gym. 

“For heavens sake, girls, where 
have you been?” she demanded. 
“Miss Voorhees has been waiting 
and waiting for you and if you don’t 
get there in a hurry, she'll not let 
us have basketball practice today— 
and you very well know we need it!” 

“Need it!” exclaimed Martha, “I 
should say we do! However, did we 
forget!” And instantly all thought of 
dress regulations passed from her 
mind and she and the other R. D. 
girls hurried into the gym lockers 
to get into clothes and begin prac- 
tice for the game. 

But the next morning, when Mar- 
tha arrived at school the corridor 
buzzed with excitement. The Grant 
High News was “out” and the new 
dress regulations were the only topic 
of conversation. 

“The nerve,” said one voice. 

“My mother’ll come over and 
treat her to a lunch she'll be that 
pleased,” said another in a disgusted 
voice. 

“Got your hair up old style, 
Peggy,” teased another as Peggy, her 
hair done as usual, took off her hat. 

“The boys will guy us to death!” 
groaned Tips, “think what we’d do 
to them if the office tried to buy their 
ties. “Was “um nice ‘ums littl’ 
babies?’ That’s what we would say 
to them so you can just imagine 
what’s coming!” 

“Before I’d worry about those 
boys,” replied Margy with a toss of 
her pretty head, “a lot they have to 
do with it! Who cares if they do 
call us babies—so long as they treat 
us—still, yet and always?” 

“Who said babies?” demanded 
Leslie dashing into the locker room 
just then. “I didn’t mean babies, I 
meant little girls.” 

“Explain yourself, woman,” said 
Margy. 

“You know what we started to 
plan yesterday when we had to stop 
and practice?” asked Leslie. 

“Say, Les,” replied Martha, as she 
picked up the books for first recita- 
tion and followed out of the room, 
“do you think we’d dare do any- 


thing?” 

“Dare?” exclaimed Leslie, “of 
course we would! Now don’t be an 
old fogy and have a conscience. Do 
let’s have a little fun out of it!” And 
then she explained her plan. On the 
next day, the first after the new regu- 
lations were to be in effect, she pro- 
posed that all the girls possible 
should come to school in “little girl” 
dresses—full, plain skirts and middy 
blouses—and with their hair in two 
pigtails down their backs. “She 














can’t mind,” continued Leslie, “cause 
our skirts will be more than the 
width she approves our sleeves will 
be long and our hair, the plainest 
of the plain. Now, do come on and 
do it, girls.” 

There wasn’t time to object then as 
first hour recitations were beginning, 
and by the next intermission all the 
girls were talking about Leslie’s idea, 
and it seemed stupid to hold back. 
So gradually everyone of the leading 
girls of the school agreed to dress 
up and have a pigtail day on the 
morrow. 

“They will do something,” said 
Martha to Peggy as they ate ‘their 
lunch together, “And it looks to me 
as though this wouldn’t be as bad as 
dolling up against the regulations 
would be. Anyway, I hate to appear 
a “fraidy. Here’s hoping Miss Dar- 
10w doesn’t expel us everyone.” 

“We'll look beautiful,” agreed 
Margy sarcastically, “I can hardly 
wait till tomorrow.” 

They certainly did look what 
Margy promised. By eight-fifteen 
the next morning the corridor looked 
as though some juvenile home had 
opened its doors and let ali the 
“queer ones” escape. In fact so funny 
and unnatural did the girls look witn 
their ear pads gone and their pig- 
tails flying that even best friends had 
to look twice to make sure who was 
who. 

“Look at Ruth,” giggled Margy, as 
she glanced around the locker room, 
“how my mind is relieved. I have 
often wondered whether the child 
really had ears!” 

“Look at yourself miss,” Ruth an- 
swered, “and if you have ever pined 
to see a freak, your days of longing 
are over!” 

“Don’t turn my head, dearest,” 
laughed Margy, “and do look at 
Les!” 

Indeed Leslie Garrison was worth 
more than one look-—in fact it might 
take some folks more than one look 
to know who she was! Her beauti- 
ful auburn hair that was usually 
fluffed out in great puffs, was pulled 
straight back, braided in two braids, 
her French heels were displaced by 
low heeled oxfords, her tight fitting 
skirt and thin georgette blouse were 
gone, and in their place she wore a 
very full blue serge skirt and a very 
childish white middy and bright red 
tie. 

“Let me laugh or I die,” she 
cried, dramatically as she ran to the 
locker room. “You know dear Lady 
Pertley,” she continued, referring to 
the demure little Latin teacher who 
had been with the school since its 
beginning, “she saw me in the corri- 
dor just now and I had my hat off 
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and what do you suppose the old 
dear said?” 

“Go on and tell,” urged Ruth. 

“She said, ‘how sweet you do look 
my dear! I’m so glad to see one 
of our leading girls go back to the 
sweet styles that we all love!’ Oh, 
me, oh my! Me a sweet style of 
long ago!” 

“T only hope they all take it in 
such a sweet spirit,” said Peggy, 
“for my part, courage fails me.” 

And if she had known all the day 
held in store for the pigtail girls, 
her courage would have failed—even 
more. 


CHAPTER IV 
Preparations for the Game 


LL that glitters is not gold; nor 

is every pigtail fun—as the girls 
of Grant High School soon discov- 
ered. 

The boys teased them unmerci- 
fully; pulled their pigtails, asked 
them when they were going back to 
grade school and pretended admira- 
tion of the new styles. And as 
though that all wasn’t hard enough, 
the teachers didn’t at all seem to 
enter into the spirit of that occasion. 
Not one followed Miss Pertley’s ex- 
ample and admired the modest fash- 
ions of the morning—not a single 
one. Instead it almost appeared as 
though the pigtail girls were singled 
out for trouble. Ruth had a long 
problem to do at the board in Math 
(and she very well knew the pictures 
that George Dartly was drawing of 
her back so she couldn’t work the 
problem and got a zero for the day) ; 
Martha Harding was called to take 
Miss Lawrence’s place in the library 
for a few minutes and had to sit up 
in front where she could see the 
giggles and hear the teasing remarks 
that were whispered the minute the 
librarian’s back was turned; and Les- 
lie Garrison, the leading spirit of the 
day, was called into the gym office to 
meet a committee from a neighbor- 
ing school and arrange for another 
game in the near future. 

“With me looking like a simple- 
ton,” she groaned at lunch time, 
“and Miss Voorhees as placid as you 
please and never giving me a min- 
ute to explain that we were having 
pigtail day to discipline the fac- 
ulty.” 

“Looks to me somebody besides 
the faculty is being disciplined,” ad- 
mitted Martha, “though to tell you 
the truth, I didn’t think they were 
clever enough to do it just this way.” 

“Clever!” exclaimed Leslie, “I call 
it horrid! Instead of calling us into 
the office and giving us a chance to 
tell them that we were just showing 
them a thing or two, they act as 

(Continued on page 25) 





THE TEN DOLLAR RAISE 

Perhaps the “Ten Dollar Raise” 
will appeal most to the older Scouts 
and captains, though I think that all 
Scouts will enjoy this picture. 

In the first place, we all like to 
see the down-trodden man or woman 
rise in the world and get the best of 
it. 

Suppose you had been in “Wil- 
kins’ ” place and had worked for fif- 
teen years at the same salary, though 
every year at Christmas the head of 
the firm had promised you a raise. 
At the same time, you had been in 
love with a dear girl named Emily, 
who worked in the same office, but 
couldn’t afford to marry her. If af- 
ter being disappointed, for years, 
your opportunity came, I am sure 
that you would take advantage of it 
in much the same manner as Wilkins. 

William V. Mong, as Wilkins, in 
this picture, does some splendid bits 
of acting. Scenes where he wakes 
up enough to warn his employer, 
Mr. Bates, that his account won’t 
stand the drawing of a $9,000 check, 
his experiences with Emily, Jimmy, 
whom he has befriended in time of 
stress, and Jimmy’s girl, Dorothy, in 
Chinatown, his treatment of Don 
Bates, his employer’s son, near the 
worthless lots which he has sold him, 
all show how after all the office 
worm will turn. 

Later on Wilkins comes into his 
own, and the gruff employer admits 
to Emily that she is marrying a fine 
man! Emily doesn’t need to be told, 
however, for she has known it for- 
some years. 

This picture is adapted from a 
story in the Saturday Evening Post 
written by Peter B. Kyne. It is pro- 
ducéd by J. L. Frothingham. 








’ 
DOT FORGET! 


“The Golden Eaglet,” your 
own moving picture, is always 
available for use at entertain- 
ments.) ! 





























The Elizabeth, N. J., Cirl Scouts 
have had such success with their 


“Yellow Bandbox,” an exchange 
store, that we believe other localities 
might like to conduct one, too. 


“The Yellow Bandbox” is the 
name of the Woiman’s Exchange, 
which is run by the Junior Council 
of the Elizabeth Girl Scouts. The 
members actually re-decorated the 
room, themselves, as well as con- 
tributed most of the furnishings. The 
color scheme is cherry yellow and 
black. The walls are yellow with 
just enough black to give character 
to the woodwork. The black floor 
is covered with a rag rug and the 
hangings are of yellow silk. 

Articles for sale or which may be 
secured upon order cover a wide va- 
riety; included in the list being 
fancy articles, hand-made under- 
wear, aprons, ‘negligees, sweaters, 
jersey cloth scarfs, lamp shades, 
luncheon sets, hand-made handker- 
chiefs, painted tinware, dainty things 
for the baby, Jack Horner pies, fa- 
vors for all sorts of occasions, sur- 
prise boxes made up for brides, in- 
valids, birthdays and for all occa- 
sions, orange marmalade and pickle 
relish 

Orders are taken for cake, home- 
made bread, biscuits, pies, rolls, 
candy and sandwiches. 

The young women who conduct 
the store are all volunteer workers. 
No salaries are paid. All are mem- 
bers of the Junior Council or friends 
of these girls, and all are glad to 
give their services in order to hasten 
by that much the realization of the 
objective—a permanent _head- 
quarters building for the Girl Scouts 
of Elizabeth. , 

The store is run on an absolutely 
strict business basis. ‘Fhe prices are 
fixed with a view to the rights of 
both the patron and the purveyor. 
All goods are sold on a commission 
schedule. 

The “Yellow Bandbox” is a store- 
house of good things, and on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday of each week it 
is especially attracive whén the ar- 
ray of home-made bread ard rolls is 
on display. On Saturday other ar- 
ticles of food are also on sale. 


” partment. 
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Miss Ellen Dudley has just been 
placed in charge of this branch of 
the work. Orders for bread, cake, 
pies, tarts, etc., may be placed on 
any day of the week and will be filled 
at a few hours’ notice, though the 
desirability of ordering well in ad- 
vance is obvious. If necessary, such 
articles will be delivered. 

One branch of the work that is fill- 
ing a gap is the linen-marking de- 
Orders for marking and 
cther embroidering are received and 
given attention. 

The “Yellow Bandbox” staff will 
take care of orders for filling party 
needs—prizes, favors, refreshments. 

The young women welcome visi- 
tors at any time, and a call at the 
store will give pleasure, whether one 
wishes to buy or not. The store 
hours are from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Reports showed that the success of 
the exchange continues. Every month 
has shown a profit, and the present 
number of consignors is close to the 
100 mark. All of the workers were 
enthusiastic over the reports and the 
general outlook. 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Pine Tree Troop of Colebrook, N. 
H., gave its first public entertainment 
on May 20, 1921, in the town hall. 

The first number was a Tenderfoot 
drill and setting-up exercises. 

The Brownies had the next num- 
ber, and gave a very pleasing and 
entertaining sketch, “Mechanical 
Dolls.” 


“Her Uncle’s Boots,” a short one- 
act play, in which a number of the 
older Scouts took part, was the next 
feature. 

Two of the Scout songs, sung by 
the entire troop, was the concluding 
number of this part of the program. 

Each patrol of Pine Tree Troop 
had charge of a booth, namely; 
fancy articles, jelly, fish pond, ice- 
cream and popcorn, at each of which 
ready sales were made. 

‘Patrol No. 2, having taken charge 
of the tickets and advertising for the 
entertainment, had the booth where 
the “ready jelly” was sold. 

Captain Noyes also had a booth at 
which extracts were sold. 

The object of the entertainment 
was to make enough money to buy 
Scout hats for the entire troop—five 
patrols. This object was easily ac- 
complished, leaving’ in our Treasury 
enough money to buy bloomers for 
all the Scouts in the troop. 

To Captain Noyes goes the credit 
for the big success of our first en- 
tertainment. 

F. H. 


Secretary 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


One thousand dollars was cleared 
from the bazaar of the Jersey City 
Girl Scouts at the Masonic Temple, 
it was announced at the regular 
meeting of Jersey City Council. The 
bazaar was the first attempt of the 
kind by the Jersey City Girl Scouts 
and the sum raised is considered re- 
markably good. 


The money will be used for equip- 
ping the summer camp at Hibernia, 
N. J., where the Girl Scouts of Jersey 
City and North Hudson will enjoy 
vacations this summer, in relays be- 
ginning July 2 and ending September 
3. 


Ten thousand dollars is the sum 
needed to buy and build up the 
camp. Shares at one dollar each are 
heing offered by the Jersey City and 
North Hudson Girl Scouts organiza- 
tions, for the benefit of the camp. 
The certificates read: “the interest 
and dividends, and the currency in 
which they will be paid, are one and 
the same; health and happiness for 
the growing girls of Jersey City and 
North Hudson.” 

There are 146 acres in the camp 
and the water supply is the same as 
for Jersey City. Work has already 
been started lowering the lake and 
grading it so that the depth will vary 
for girls of all sizes and swimming 
proficiency. A real sand beach will 
also be had and a swimming teacher 
engaged from the Red Cross Life 
Saving Service. Work on building 
the shacks where the girls will sleep 
(ten in a shack) will be started 
soon. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


An antique black walnut set of 
furniture, not for the “living room,” 
but dating back to the time when 
they had “parlors,” and an assort- 
ment of 50 new French hats, fur- 
nishes an idea of the variety and the 
contrasts in the “trash and treasure” 
which the Girl Scouts are collecting 
for their sale. 


When the sale is over it is hoped 
that the Scouts will have enough 
money to build an eating-assembly 
room at their summer camp at Dun- 
stable, on the shores of Lake Massa- 
poag. This camp is a training ground 
for Scouts from all over the state, 
under the direction of Miss Alice 
Sandiford, Girl Scout Director for 
Massachusetts and New England. It 
is well equipped except for a build- 
ing where the girls can eat and pass 
the time on rainy days. 











THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 23) 
though we liked it. If you call that 

clever.” 


“I surely do,” insisted Martha, 
“and for a nickle I’d make a dash for 
55th Street and get a box of hair 
pins even at the risk of being late to 
English. I can’t stand having my 
hair pulled any longer—it’s about 


out now!” 


As though in answer to her wish a 
messenger came to the door of the 
Girl’s Club just then and right be- 
fore the girls who were eating lunch 
together, posted a notice on the door. 

The girls affected indifference, but 
the minute he had gone down the 
stairs they ran to see what the notice 
said. “Girls who wish hair pins be- 
fore the afternoon session may se- 
cure same by calling in person at my 
office. Signed S. J. Darrow, Dean 
of Girls.” 

“T call that clever,” said Nan ad- 
miringly, “she gets us in one at a 
time and shows us the error of our 
ways. I, for one, am going—I want 
my hair up.” 

“Easy, easy, look who’s easy,” 
teased Leslie. 

““We may be easy,” agreed Martha, 
“but I mean to be comfortable. I'll 
go with you, Nan.” 

“Me, too, Pete,” called Margy, 
“what’s your rush.” Wait till I pick 
up the crumbs.” 

“I meant to put my hair up this 
noon, anyway,” said Peggy, “and if 
you don’t mind, I’ll go along.” 

“We the conquered damsels come,” 
sang Margy as the girls ran down 
- stairs and hurried toward the of- 

ce. 

Miss Darrow was nicer than the 
girls thought she ought to be. If 
her eyes twinkled a bit with fun as 
she passed out hair pins to the hum- 
ble seniors, she was gracious enough 
not to say anything about who the 
joke was on and she didn’t ask for 
promises or make any criticism. In 
fact, she was so very kind and pleas- 
ant that impulsive Margy couldn’t 
keep still and blurted out, “I know 
you think we are awful, Miss Dar- 
row, after promising to mind the 
regulations and everything, but truly, 
we didn’t think how our dressing up 
this way might look. It seemed fun 
till we got here, and if you'll ex- 
cuse us this time, we'll be good for- 
ever after.” 

“A large order, Margy,” laughed 
the dean pleasantly, “but I was sure 
that you girls didn’t realize how you 
would look or that you might stir 
up a bad spirit in the school. How- 
ever, now that you are appearing 
with your hair as usual for after- 
noon—and I am sure you will have 
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regular school dresses on in the 
morning—I know the other girls will 
follow your lead and no trouble will 
come of the day’s fun.” 

“Thank heaven this day is over!” 
exclaimed Peggy as she banged shut 
the door of her locker late that same 
afternoon. 

“And while you're in a thankful 
mood,” added Martha, “thank 
heaven that tomorrow is the game 
so this day’s troubles will soon be 
forgotten!” 

Before eight the next morning 
committees of girls were at school 
decorating the gym with the colors 
of the two schovls—crimson for 
Grant High and bright blue and 
black for Ottowa. The girls all well 
remembered the gay time they had 
when they played the girls of Ottowa 
at the Ottowa gym last year; how 
the girls there sent for them in cars 
and were such perfect hostesses, and 
for days the Grant High girls had 
been working and planning so that 
every detail of the afternoon would 
be quite perfect. To be sure, Ottowa 
was only another school a couple of 
miles away—no distance at all in the 
big city—but the game was to have 
all the fun that an out-of-town vis- 
iting team might have at a college. 
Committees attended to the decora- 
tion, the seating and the ventila- 
tions; groups of girls practiced 
cheers and the girls who were lucky 
enough to be on the teams were 
watched that they kept training and 
ate exactly what and when they 
should. 


“Everything is ready now except 
you haven’t given me your list of 
linesmen, Martha,” said Miss Voor- 
hees, as she checked over her list 
of things to be done. 

“Martie, dear,” whispered Polly 
Lewis as she passed by at that min- 
ute, “you won’t forget that you prom- 
ised me I could be one?” 

“There’s the list, Miss Voorhees,” 
she continued, “Polly and Betty and 
Adelaide—they all know the game 
well and I am sure will be careful.” 

“Did you hear that?” demandea 
Tips, as the girls gathered in the 
club for lunch. 

“Hear what?” asked Nan. 

“No boys allowed in the gym for 
the game!” exclaimed Tips tragic- 
ally, “and here all the crowd were 
coming and going to cheer for our 
team and it was going to be such 
fun.” 

“T’ll bet they’ll be there!” laughed 
Leslie, “I have an idea, ladies. No; 
I’ll not tell,” she announced as she 
saw she was to be questioned, “so 
don’t tease. I°ll tell Bob, and if he 
can do it you'll find out and if he 
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can’t you'll never know, so there!” 

“Now, Margy,” said Martha as she 
took her friend’s arm and walked 
off toward next hour recitation, “do 
keep your head and help me keep 
mine. I never was so excited about 
a game in my life—-if we only win!” 

“We will if you keep on making 
baskets as you have in practice,” said 
Margy admiringly, “only honey, do 
watch your line. You know Miss 
Voorhees has been telling you that 
you play over without thinking— 
and that won’t go in a match game.” 

“I know it,” agreed Martha, 
thoughtfully, “and I keep telling and 
telling myself that same thing. If 
1 make an error—but | won't,” she 
added with a toss of her head, “I’m 
not going to even think thar I pos- 
sibly could—so there!” 

At the end of the seventh period 
the gym was crowded with girls; 
every seat was taken, and some of 
the visitors, when they arrived with 
their gay arm bands and banners of 
blue and black, had to wait till 
Grant High girls who were seated 
could slip out and let the guests have 
the front row of chairs. ; 

Cheers followed each other in rap- 
id succession and every girl was tip- 
toe with excited anticipation. 

In the midst of the cheering the 
girlish voices were drowned by a 
lusty cheer that seemed to come from 
the back of the gym. Everyone turned 
to look but not a person was there. 

“Where was that?” 

“Who’s there?” were the questions 
fired back and forth. 

Again the cheer rang out, “Grant 
High, Grant High, Grant High Girls 
can’t be beat!” 

And then the secret was out. The 
hoys, debarred from attendance at 
the game as they had planned, had 
climbed up on the roof of their own 
gym and had assembled at the low 
second story windows. But for their 
reckless cheering they might have 
stood there yndetected during the en- 
tire game.’ However, Miss Voorhees, 
knowing she must follow the ruling 
of the office, stepped back under the 
windows, and thanking the boys for 
their cheers and moral support, in- 
vited them to leave. 

A round of Jaughter zreeted the 
heroes gs they slipped to the ground 
outsides but there wasn’t time for 
either {pity or laughter. The whistle 
blew—and the game was oil. 

/ (To be continued) 


THE AMERICAN GIRL is indebt- 
ed to the Houghton Mifflin Publish- 
ing Co. for its great generosity in 
allowing us to use this story. 
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THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 


(Continued from page 9) 
ginning, doubled her pace. Kathleen, 
with a mighty effort, filled a page 
and a half in ninety seconds. It was 
into this hive of industry that the 
piece de resistance was flung with 
mighty reverberations. 

“Oh-h-h-h — s-a-a-y — CAN — 
y-o-u — s-e-e-e!” thundered Lucinda 
on the pipe organ. 

Sammy lifted her head. 

Kathleen lifted her head. 

Topsy lifted her head. 

Cor—in fact everybody—lifted 
their heads, individually and collec 
tively. 

Sammy rose to her feet. 

Kathleen rose to her feet. 

Gail, Francie, Cornelia and Topsy 
rose to their feet. 

“B-y — t-h-e — d-a-w-n-s — e-a-r-l- 
l-e-e—LIGHT!” groaned Lucinda on 
the pipe organ. 

Others rose to their feet. 

So did Miss Field, but not because 
of an impulse toward patriotism. 

“W-H-A-T — s-o — proud — LEE 
— we H-A-I-L — e-e-e-d — at — the 
—twi — 1 — igh — ts — la — st 
—-gleam — I-N-G,” shrieked Lucin- 
da through the mouth of a great or- 


gan. 

“Sit!” said Miss Field, lifting her 
voice, “Instantly!” 

A good many sat. 

“Whose — broad — str-r-r-r-ipes 
— and —br-r-r-r-ight — s-t-a-r-s — 
through — t-h-e — per — illlll—ous 
— FIGHT —O’er — t-h-e——” 

The teacher of Latin turned ashen 
with rage. “Sit,” she said briefly, 
and all but the initial six sat. 

“Am I to understand,” asked Miss 
Field, controlling her voice with an 
almost superhuman effort, “am I to 
understand that the remainder of the 
class refuse to obey my command?” 


Turning her eyes away from the 
open window through which coursed 
a stream of truly hideous noise, Sam- 
my looked at the trembling woman 
before her with no flicker of resent- 
ment in her glance. ‘Y 

“The law of my country is patriot- 
ism,” said Sammy gently, “so long as 
Lucinda chooses to practice the Star 
Spangled Banner I cannot hut obey 
the precept of a great nation and a 
loyal heart.” ‘ 

At 11:15 six freshmen, weary with 
prolonged standing, filed sileritly out 
of classroom D. ; 

The following morning it was 
posted upon the bulletin board that 
Samothracia Gibbons, Kathleer; Mc- 
Laughlin, Miriam Thayer, Frances 
Quinn, Gail Langdon and Cornelia 
Van Alstyne would be restrictjd to 
the campus for the remainder cf the 
school year. It also stated that any 
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future misdeed on the part of one or 
all of these young ladies would im- 
peril her or them with the disgrace 
of being expelled from the Mary 
Lutes School for Girls. It was signed 
by the principal of the school and 
undersigned by every teacher on the 
grounds. 

“It is an outrage!” sobbed Topsy. 

“It is an unbearable humiliation!” 
flashed Cornelia. 

“T will never be able to look Moth- 
er in the face again,” wailed Francie. 

“If I can just keep Father from 
knowing,” chattered Gail. 

Kathleen McLaughlin, walking 
alone with Samothracia Gibbons, 
tried to give comfort, though sobs 
made her discourse incoherent and 
positively unintelligible in places. 

“But, Sammy dear, it’s not your 
fault any more than the rest of us,” 
she pleaded, smoothing Sammy’s 
curls with fingers that trembled with 
agitation. “We all helped to think 
it up and we all wanted to do it when 
it was decided upon; you know we 
did, Sammy.” 

But Victoria Samothracia Gibbons, 
dry-lipped and feverish, lifted tragic 
eyes to the friend who shared her 
most intimate emotions and smiled 
in a way that was more pitiful than 
tears. 

“Little-Field told me that I am a 
disgrace to the school,” she said 
wearily, “and it is true—every word 
of it.” 

“You are not!” sobbed Kathleen in 
mingled fury and devotion. “You are 
lovely and brave and true, and ev- 
erybody knows it!” 

“Oh, Kathleen M-mavourneen!” 
stammered Sammy, and broke down 
and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 


IN the night of May 24th Samo- 
thracia Gibbons was seen leav- 
ing the campus in a manner so 
flamboyantly clandestine that the 
most casual observer must have noted 
it and meditated thereon. On May 
25th it was announced from the 
Chapel platform that Miss Lutes 
would meet Miss Gibbons and Miss 
McLaughlin at five P. M. in her pri- 
vate office. 

At the appointed hour Sammy and 
Kathleen stood hesitating before the 
office door. 

“It’s a faculty meeting,” said Sam- 
my, twisting her head to an attentive 
angle. 

“So it is,” said Kathleen, frowning 
with the intensity of well-founded 
suspicion. 

Sammy knocked. 

“Come in,” said the voice of Miss 
Lutes. 

They did. 


“Sit,” said Miss Lutes, punctuating 
her command with the briefest of 
gestures. 

They sat. 


They sat facing the principal of 
the school and the four teachers most 
intimately associated with their edu- 
cation and deportment. 

“T am told,” said Miss Lutes, with- 
out preface or preamble, “that be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock last 
night Samothracia Gibbons, in direct 
disobedience to my orders, left the 
campus presumably for a trip to the 
village. I wish to know the reason 
why?” 

Silence for thirty seconds, then: 

“It is a mistake, Miss Lutes,” said 
Sammy. 

“A mistake, Miss Lutes,” echoed 
Kathleen. 

But Miss Lutes turned directly to 
Miss Field, including Miss Marshall 
in her inquiry. 

“You saw Samothracia leave the 
campus last night?” she asked briefly. 

The teacher of Latin cleared her 
throat. “With my own eyes,” she 
said, in a voice that struck terror to 
the hearts of two of her listeners. 

“And I,” added Miss Marshall, 
folding her hands with an air of 
finality. 

Miss Lutes concentrated her gaze 
on the smaller of the two girls in 
front of her. “You hear?” she asked 
coldly. 

Sammy moistened her lips with the 
tip of a small, pink tongue. “Y-yes, 
Miss Lutes,” she whispered. 

Miss Lutes turned to Kathleen Mc- 
Laughlin. “Tell us what you know 
about this affair,” she ordered. 

But Kathleen was wrought up to 
the point of incoherency. “I would 
tell you — how can I tell you — if 
1 could tell you — about something 
— that is, nothing—” she stammered 
miserably. 

Again Miss Field cleared her 
throat. “At seven-fifty or seven-fifty- 
five, as nearly as I can remember, I 
was aroused by the noise of someone 
descending the fire-escape outside my 
window,” she began, her voice lifting 
and falling with the insidious inflec- 
tion of repetition. “Miss Marshall 
who was sitting beside me heard it as 
distinctly as I. It was a noise pecu- 
liarly penetrating as though some 
small, hard substance had been 
knocked against the window-pane 
once — twice — three times. To- 
gether we went to the window to see 
what it was and discovered Samoth- 
racia in the act of leaving the build- 
ing in the guiltiest of fashions. While 
we stood there watching she dropped 
to the ground, crossed the lower ter- 
race, climbed the stone wall near 
Craigler’s Hall, and for at least two 








minutes longer we could see her mak- 
ing her way along the Quarry Road 
toward the village.” 

“Well I never!” Sammy spoke in 
sheer amazement. “At seven-fifty-five 
I was in the gym practicing the wa- 
ter wheel and Kathleen was with me.” 

“Yes, and there’s the bruise on her 
arm where she hit it on one of the 
pulleys,” exclaimed Kathleen, res- 
cued from incoherency by the hide- 
ously discolored evidence only too 
visible on Sammy’s arm. 


Miss Lutes looked unconvinced. 
“There is but one girl in the school 
who wears a leopard’s coat,” she said 
conclusively. 

Everyone looked at Miss Field. 

“Exactly,” said the teacher of 
Latin, “Samothracia is the only girl 
in school with a leopard’s coat and 
cap to match.” 


“We couldn’t be mistaken,” added 
the teacher of Mathematics in a voice 
of positive satisfaction. 


Samothracia clenched one hand 
over the other. “It has been too hot 
to wear my fur wraps,” she said des- 
perately. “I haven’t had them on for 
over a month.” 


“Of course not!” murmured Kath- 
leen, as though that settled it. 

The teacher of History leaned for- 
ward. “You did not go, Sammy?” 
she asked gently. 

Samothracia lifted grey eyes to the 
face of this dearest teacher of all. 
“No, Miss Brokaw,” she said steadily. 

Kathleen, daughter of an Irish 
hero, lifted her head. “Absolutely,” 
she answered. 

Followed an hour and a half of the 
most exhausting cross-examination 
ever witnessed in the annals of the 
school. At the conclusion, Miss 
Lutes spoke wearily, as one who has 
very nearly lost faith in the human 
race. 

“T will call a mass meeting at—” 
she began, but was interrupted by a 
knock on the door. 

“Come,” she called. 

Lucinda Saintsbury Lutes opened 
the door. “I—I beg your pardon,” 
stammered Lucinda “I thought you 
were alone and I came to ask if I had 
left my glasses in your office.” 

The principal of the school stared 
at her niece in the coldest possible 
manner. “You did not,” she said 
sternly. 

“Yes, Aunt Mary,” said Lucy, and 
hastily withdrew. 

“At eight-thirty o’clock tomorrow 
morning I will call a mass meeting of 
the school,” continued Miss Lutes,” 
at which hour I will endeavor to se- 
cure final proof for or against Sa- 
mothracia.” 

The meeting which took place in 
Hood Chapel on the morning of May 
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26 will never be forgotten by any 
member of the school present. It 
was of three hours’ duration; it was 
spectacular; and it was exhausting. 
At the conclusion every girl and 
teacher in the school had testified to 
not leaving the campus at any hour 
on the evening of May 24th. Vic- 
toria Samothracia, white-cheeked and 
dizzy, gave her testimony from the 
Chapel rostrum along with the rest. 
Kathleen McLaughlin wept openly 
and without restraint defending her. 
Cornelia, Miriam, Gail and Francie 
testified to having seen her at odd 
moments between the hours mention- 
ed, but unfortunately, their past rec- 
ords and the knowledge of their in- 
timacy with the accused made their 
testimonies of little value. This was 
monstrously unfair as the girls had 
always been known to be truthful. 
Miss Bill and Miss Brokaw were 
openly on the side of the oppressed, 
Miss Lutes remained. more or less 
neutral. The rest of the school went 
wildly to a majority against her. A 
secret, petty grudge nourished in al- 
most every breast accounted for this 
adjustment of sentiment. 

A week later, from the same plat- 
form, it was announced that since all 
evidence pointed to Samothracia’s 
guilt and no real evidence could be 
established in her defense, and in 
view of her past grave misdemeanors 
in conjunction with this gravest dis- 
obedience of all, she, Victoria Sa- 
mothracia Gibbons, would have to be 
asked to permanently leave the Mary 
Lutes School for Girls. 

The blow was frightful. 

A few of the majority backed over 
to Samothracia’s side out of very pity 
for her stark, white-faced misery. 

Kathleen McLaughlin tendered her 
resignation to the school and was 
told coldly that she would remain 
where she was without further com- 
motion. 

Miriam Thayer, Cornelia Van Al- 
styne, Frances Quinn and Gail Lang- 
don became almost unmanagable in 
their outspoken denunciation of an 
authority that, in their flaming indig- 
nation, they refused to recognize. 

Sammy alone said nothing, did 
nothing, until poor Kathleen, wild 
with fear and devotion, walked the 
terraces with clenched hands and 
flaming cheeks and stayed awake in 
the darkness quivering with anguish 
until it was Sammy herself who was 
the comforter; Sammy whose circled 
eyes and white cheeks were terrible 
to behold in daylight. 

The morning of her dismissal, June 
4, dawned clear and cloudless. Sa- 
mothracia, shivering with anguish, 
slipped on the leopard’s coat with the 
pitiful idea of obtaining an inward 
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warmth from outward appliances. 
The school was gathered in the Chap- 
el to bid her farewell and behold! the 
majority had shifted, for youth is 
honest and fair in its ultimate stan- 
dards. Pettiness fled away before her 
wordless submission and at least 
three ‘of the faculty, the principal and 
two teachers, looked as though they 
had not slept for over a week. Si- 
lence, abyssimal, settled down upon 
the Chapel as Miss Lutes drew the 
copper-colored curls to a place of 
safety in the curve of her arm. 

“We have decided,” said Miss 
Lutes, hoarsely, “to accept the testi- 
mony of Victoria Samothracia and 
Kathleen to the effect that Samoth- 
racia did not leave the campus of the 
school on the evening of May 24th. 
This conclusion has been agreed 
upon by certain members of the fac- 
ulty and myself, and I wish those of 
the student body who feel themselves 
in sympathy with this agreement to 
rise.” 

The result was stupendous. 

Magnificent. 

A glorious tribute to the heart of 
youth. 

The school rose to its feet with a 
roar. The very walls seemed to go 
mad with exultation. The avalanche 
of noise resembled an earthquake or 
a volcano in eruption. 

Kathleen McLaughlin was seen to 
hurl herself up the Chapel steps and 
into the arms of the friend who re- 
ceived her with a miracle of gladness 
transfiguring her spent, young face. 

“Sammy, Sammy, bless her Mam- 
my!” howled Cornelia, in a voice so 
far removed from contralto as to be 
positively unrecognizable. 

“God bless Lutie!” shrieked Topsy 
at the top of her lungs. 

“And Brokaw!” roared Francie. 

“And Billy!” screamed Gail. 

“Three cheers for Victoria Samoth- 
racia Gibbons,” whispered Kathleen, 
and someene standing nearby shouted 
it to the’ stampeding school. 

“Sammy!” yelled the school, “Sam- 
my! “Sammy!” 

Bhessed tears of relief sprang to 
the ¢yes of the girl who knew herself 
to Ke worthy the blind confidence of 
her allies. She slipped her hand into 
the pockets of the stifling fur coat 
hunfing for a hanky. Her hand touch- 
ed ¢omething hard and narrow lying 
beside the necessary square of linen. 
In @ stupor of emotion she drew it 
out) along with the handkerchief. 
Those nearest, in a blinding flash of 
revélation, saw, read and understood. 

he eyes of Miss Brokaw and Miss 
me grew stern with terrible anger, 
softening instantly to love for the 
eirt so nearly wrecked in their keep- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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TWO BRAVE SCOUTS 


Two Girl Scouts, Rose Clough and Annie Verity, of Clark Mills, N. Y., 


lost their lives 


during January while trying to save a boy playmate from drowning. They were sliding on the 
ice when it broke and the boy went under. The girls had no sooner pulled him out than they 
found themselves in the water. The little boy did everything possible to help them and fell 
in again. He climbed out alone and turned to help the girls when he discovered that they 


had been swept under the ice. 


Two bronze crosses were forwarded to the mothers of the two 


Scouts who so bravely gave up their lives to help another. 


GOLDEN EAGLET 

Anita Weizel, Troop 18, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Lt. Antoinette Eggen, Troop 10, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Margaret Fisher, Troop 1, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Edith M. Crowley, Troop 1, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Lt. Fern Dorrell, Troop 32, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Captain Stanwood, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Dorothea West, .Troop 9, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Capt. Harriet Goodloe, Troop 2, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Myrtle Curtis, Troop 9, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Dorothy Russell, Troop 7, Color- 
ado Springs, Colo. 

Georgianna Belknap, Troop 4, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Capt. Howard, Troop 10, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
ms Emily Lewis, Troop 2, St. Louis, 

O. 

Almira Stedman, Troop 2, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Alice Davis, Troop 2, St. Louis, 
Mo. . 
Elsie Hanson, Troop 5, Kast Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Marion Brassangton, 
Manhattan, N. Y. 

Elizabeth R. Tonks, Troop 3, 'East 
Orange, N. J. \ 


Troop 1, 


Troop 7, 


SILVER CROSS | 

Sara Harnden, Troop 5, ik eg 
Mass. 

Irene Tonks, Troop 3, East }Or- 

ange, N. J. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 

Just to let you know that —— 
and Troop 35 are on the map! e 
were organized about a year ago - 
have three patrols. Last year {we 
gave a banquet and it certainly jvas 
a great success. We cleared fo 


profit. This gives us a fine outlook 
for our camping season this sum- 
mer. We have five First Class Scouts 
and about 30 Merit badges in the 
troop. Of course we don’t concen- 
trate on tests all the time. We go on 
hikes and really everyone of us can 
make a fire with two matches and no 
paper. Our basketball team is right 
up to date in “Pep” and “Ginger,” 
too. Besides we think and work for 
others as well as ourselves. We dis- 
tributed about a dozen baskets last 
year to the poor of our vicinity. We 
also made scrap books and_hand- 
work for the Childrens’ Hospital. We 
try to do our good turn daily. I 
think we have acquired real “Scout 
Spirit”—that something that holds a 
troop together. Now we are look- 
ing forward to a lively two weeks of 
summer camping and hope to be- 
come real “huskies.” 


L. M., Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At a big Rally held in the build- 
ing of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on the 7th of May, Mrs. 
Warren G. Harding was made the 
Honorary President of the Girl 
Scouts. 

Thousands of Scouts and Scout ex- 
ecutives, including the Founder, the 
National President and the National 
Director, were present. The address 
of welcome was given by Mrs. 
Choate, National President, after 
which a gold Tenderfoot pin 
and a copy of the handbook, “Scout- 
ing for Girls,” were presented to 
Mrs. Harding. 

Mrs. Harding szid that she deeply 
appreciated the distinction bestowed 
upon her and heped that she could 
always be of service to the girls and 
the general advanc2ment »f their or- 
ganization. 

General Pershing spoke to the 
girls, too. In his talk he said that 
every girl in the country ought to 


join the Girl Scouts, as it would 
help her to become a worthy Amer- 
ican citizen. He then presented the 
Scouts with the prizes which had 
been won at the field meet. 

Miss Bertha Robbins, who repre- 
sented the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution gave several troop 
flags to the different groups. Mrs. 
Rippin, National Director, spoke on 
the growth of the Girl Scout organ- 
ization. 

After the Rally, Mrs. Harding 
shook hands with each Scout and 
then had her picture taken with them 
on the steps of the building. 





MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 

During the. spring the National 
Tuberculosis Association held a 
Modern Health Crusade. It is inter- 
esting to note that in meeting the 
test prescribed in iheir manual, thir- 
ty-five of the one hundred and nine 
charter members earned their points 
by Scout work. Thirteen of these 
were Girl Scouts. 


SEED SAVING FOR BIRDS 

A suggested good turn for your 
feathered friends: The seeds you save 
this summer will preserve the life of 
many a wild bird next winter. The 
seeds of watermelon, muskmelon, su- 
gar melons, cucumbers, when dried, 
make delicious tidbits for the birds 
when the snow is on the ground. 


GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 

The Girl Scouts have been organ- 
ized about five months. At present 
we have twenty-five Scouts with 
Myrtle Love as our captain. All are 
working on their Second Class test, 
but as yet only two have passed. 

We are trying to raise money for 
camping. Later, we hope to put on 
a successful play. So far we have 
had a number of food sales and other 
entertainments which have been well 
supported by the townspeople. 

The undersigned would like to 
correspond with girls of other troops. 

Doris Randall, Hope Goodnough, 


Gouverneur, N. Y. 


WE WANT SNAPSHOTS! 
Send all your good, sharp photo- 
graphs of camp and summer fun to 
us right away —THE AMERICAN 
GIRL wants to see them. Sign cou- 
pon below and return. 














To = Photograph Editor of The American 
irl: 


The attached photograph is submitted 
for publication in he American Girl. 
Postage is enclosed for its return if it 
cannot be used. 
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Suggestions for Girl Scouts 


WEB BELT WITH HOOKS, 55c. 







SCOUT KNIVES 
(With special shield) 
No. 1 Four Blades, 
with can opener, 
screw driver and 
handy blade. $2.00 
No. 2, 2 Blades. $1.25 
B Girl 





graved on blade) 


ARMY FIRST AID KJT, $1.00 
SCOUT WHISTLE, 20c ARMY FIRST AID POUCH, 60c 








a 












OVERNIGHT HAVERSACK 
DOLL CANTEENS (Special) 
Price, $2.00 No. 2 Tin, $1.50. No. 1 Aluminum $2.75 Price, 75c 
7 : ~~ 
4 
MESS KITS 
yo. 1 Aluminum 
$3.50 
(6 parts) Embroidered 
STATIONERY “Closed” No. 1 Tin, with Handkerchiefs 
50c Box MESS KIT, No. 2 l frying pan, Linen, 40c 
$1.75 $2.50 Cotton, 25c 


National Supply Department 


Girl Scouts 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CUFF LINKS 

$1.25 per pair New York, N. Y. 
¥ 
y 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as 
the largest assortment of 
plays in the world, as well 
as the most popular plays 


for girls only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalog des- 
cribing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 








PRODUCING AMATEUR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


BY HELEN FERRIS 
Author of “Girls’ Clubs” 

A book of stunts, musical numbers, 
etc. Valuable suggestions for plan- 
ning all kinds of programs and putting 
them on and over. 

Just the Book for the Camp 

PRICE $2.50 
Send for full description to 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue New York City 








PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CoO. 
1 Bruce St.. NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 








When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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THE RASHNESS OF GLADYS 
(Continued from page 11) 
of their dance floor as a little 
theatre. 

When the play finally started, 
Margaret began to feel as though it 
were pointed at her. The story was 
of seven beggars who pretended to 
be gods. And the end of it, the dra- 
matic moment when the real gods 
tramp in from the mountain and turn 
them all to stone, gave her a most 
uncomfortable feeling. These beg- 
gars had pretended, and their pre- 
tense had come true. She wondered 
whether there was any significance 
in the way it coincided with what she 
liad done in order to attend the party. 

Before she had time to give it much 
thought, however, one of the girls 
called across to her. “Hello, Gladys. 
How’s your sister?” It was a junior 
that she knew only slightly. 

“Feeling pretty weil, thanks,” re- 
turned Margaret. When she looked 
back at her partner, he was regarding 
her. 

“Is this another substitution?” he 
demanded. 

There was no help for it. Mar- 
garet had to confess the whole story. 
She found him laughing at its con- 
clusion, but he sobered almost at 
once. “You're sure you’re all right?” 
he inquired solicitously. “I certainly 
appreciate the way you got up to 
come to the dance with me.” 

“Why, there’s nothing in that,” she 
told him lightly. “I have been feel- 
ing fine all along.” 

“Perhaps we better sit out some of 
the dances.” 

Margaret knew men’s vanity. “Not 
unless you are tired,” she replied. 

“Not I,” he countered immediately. 
“1 was only thinking that you might 
not care to dance all the evening.” 

While they had been talking the 
seats had been cleared from the floor 
and the music began, the opening 
fox-trot. “Ready?” he asked, and 
fey started on the smooth floor to- 
get her. 

Margaret felt tireless. She was 
dancing well and knew it, and the 
thought made her forget anything 
about her troubles. She paid little at- 
tention to anything about her—pas- 
sage of time or people—so that it 
was with a start of dismay that, when 
the’ evening was almost over, she 
suddenly looked up at Carver’s cry 
of “There’s dad, now.” 

Poctor John was standing in the 
doorway. “Come on over and meet 
him 

I¥ was what she had tried to avoid, 
but she could think of no excuse now. 
If dnly he did not know her! Then 
he would say nothing to embarrass 
her. At the mention of her name, 


. 


however, he looked at her with new 
interest. “So you’re the other twin, 
eh? I just saw your sick sister.” 


Margaret glanced up to see if he 
were smiling. She had hoped that 
he would take it as a joke and not 
say anything about the pretended in- 
valid. But something in his face 
checked the smile that rose to her 
lips as she wanted to share with him 
the jest. He seemed serious. 

“I’m not quite sure what is the 
matter with her yet,” he went on. 
“It’s too early to know, but I’m afraid 
it’s scarlet fever.” 

“Gladys? Scarlet fever?” Mar- 
garet’s voice showed her amazement. 

“She has many of the symptoms; 
headache, backache, sore throat, cold. 
I'll know better tomorrow. It may 
be only tonsilitis. The first symp- 
toms are about the same.” 


Margaret stared from doctor to her 
partner. She suspected that they 
were playing some joke on her. But 
she was finally convinced that her 
sister was supposed to be sick. Per- 
haps Gladys had found out what 
people were supposed to have when 
they were sick and had been fooling 
the doctor instead of confessing the 
pretense. But the doctor’s next words 
dashed that hope. “She has a high 
temperature, too.” 


Margaret knew that headaches 
could be manufactured, but not 
fevers. “But Gladys isn’t sick,” she 
cried, partly to convince herself. 
“Why—why, she was just pretending 
to help me. She went to bed so I 
could go out. But she isn’t any sicker 
than—than I am.” 

“She seemed sick enough when I 
saw her, an hour ago. And you, too? 
Then you ought not to be here.” 

The Hammon Twin shook her head. 
“No; I wasn’t sick. I just had some 
little spots and the people at Pome- 
roy were all scared of scarlet fever.” 

The doctor caught her arm. “Step 
out here and let me see. If there’s 
anything the matter with you it is 
madness to have you here.” 

He led her into a little side room, 
and drawing up her sleeve she 
showed him the spots. He laughed 
his relief. “That’s nothing. Just a 
little skin eruption. A mild case of 
acidosis, that’s all.” 

At her look of bewilderment he 
explained. “It’s due to an acid con- 
dition of the stomach.” 

“Ts it dangerous,” Margaret gasped. 

“No, indeed. Ill give you a pre- 
scription that will fix you up as well 
as ever.” He searched through his 
pockets. “Funny, I was sure I had 
a pad, but, ever mind. Ask at the 
drugstore for some Einhorn powders 
and they will cure you quick enough.” 

“Yes, but—is Gladys really sick?” 














Camp Directory 








ANNUNG FOR GIRLS 

One hundred acres on the side of Mt. 
Minsi, with half mile front of the Dela- 
ware River. Lodge, bungalows, cabins and 
tents on cool mountain side. Conveniently 
lecated. All sports and amusements. Write 
for booklet. 

EMMA C. GRIEDER, Director 
Tuscara Ohi 


was, ° 
After May first, Portland, Pa. 








CAMP EAGLE POINT 

A_ mountain camp in the heart of the 
White Mountains. Modern and_ fully 
equipped for all camp activities. Trained 
and enthusiastic leaders. A beautiful and 
interesting place for your summer. Never 
a dull moment. irginia E. Spencer, 
Ph.D., 220 West 424 St., New York City, 
Suite 1614. 


CAMP IDLE PINES 


FOR GIRLS 
Sand_and water sports, horseback rid- 
ing. Corrective exercises, dancing, hik- 
ing, music, arts and crafts. Experienced 
Scout Master. 
Director, MRS. S. EVANNAH PRICE 
40 High St., Springfield, Mass. 


CAMP MINNETONKA 


Tacoma Lakes, Me. 

Enroll early. For a limited number. 
Booklet. Excellent swimming, canoeing, 
hiking, meals. Personal attention. Moth- 
erly care. Moderate rate. Beautiful lake. 
New equipment. Real Comforts. 

GEORGE RIEGER, JR. 

1103 Harrison St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ 
TENT BARGAINS, new goods 
Wall Tents 7x7, $12.90; 7x9, $15.50; 
94x12, $22.00 each. 10 oz. tops, 8 oz. 
walls, all 3 ft. wall, complete with poles 

and ropes. 


D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. 


1007 Madison St., Chicago 




















———— 

If you are planning to go to 
camp this summer why not 
send for a catalogue to the peo- 
ple who advertise in The Amer- 
ican Girl. 

————— 


For Camp and Sales 
USE 


BREWSTER’S 


DUTCH MAID 
PRODUCTS 


(Chocolates, Candies and Cocoas) 


Choice products of highest 
quality and guaranteed purity 


Write for Price List 


BREWSTER COCOA MFG. CO. 
of W. J. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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' Margaret could not realize what she 


had been told. 

“At least she isn’t feeling well. 
We'll know better tomorrow.” 

Just then the music started again 
and Wilson offered his arm. “Shall 
we dance?” 

But Margaret did not take it. “No, 
1 must go. I must see my sister.” 
The thought of the punishment meted 
out to the seven beggars preyed upon 
her. “Perhaps she has scarlet fever. 
Doctor, how soon can I know?” 

“When I come, in the morning.” 

“And not before? Will you come 
early?” 

“Pll tell you. You can perhaps 
settle for yourself. Have you a clin- 
ical thermometer? No? Well, take 
this one. When your sister wakes up 
in the morning take her temperature. 
If she has no fever then, she is safe.” 

“And if she has?” 

“Then you'll have to wait until I 
come.” 

Margaret took the offered ther- 
mometer. “How early in the morn- 
ing can I find out?” 

“When she wakes up. Five or six 
or so, but not before.” 

“Thank you, heaps. Now I’m going 
home.” 

She did not want to talk as she and 
Wilson Carver walked through the 
streets of the little town. But her es- 
cort could scarcely blame her. When 
they stopped at the porch of Pomeroy 


Cottage, she almost forgot to thank 


him. “Oh, I didn’t tell you how much 
1 enjoyed the evening,” she called 
from the top of the steps. 

“Well, I am sorry you were wor- 


ried, but I am sure it will come out 


all right. Can I call up in the morn- 
ing to find out?” 

“Yes, of course. Whenever you 
want to. I don’t imagine I'll sleep 
much until I find out. Lucky tomor- 
row is Sunday. I can rest all the af- 
ternoon.” 

“Thank you. Then I'll telephone.” 

And about seven hours later slie 
was called to the phone. There was 
a different tone in her voice mow. 
“She’s all right,” she exclaimed. 
“Feels fine and hasn’t much of a sore 
throat.” 

“Great!” came back his enthwsi- 
astic voice. “Tell her not to , get 
rash.” } 

“You bet she won’t. No more rash- 
ness of any kind for the a 
Twins.” 

THE END 





Watch for the story by 
JANE ABBOTT 


Coming soon! 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp and down 
the street they come, 

Forty little Girl Scouts out for 
some fun— 

No wonder they smile and look so 
gay— 

They’re christening their 
Aetna flag today! 


new 


THE GIRL SCOUT 
SHOP 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


See Front Inside Cover for 
Price List. 


Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in., blue and white 
Peerless bunting (unlettered) Scout 
emblem in gold sewed on a green back 
ground 


Troop Flag (3 x 5) all wool 
Troop Flag (3 x 5) wool and cotton 


Troop Pennant—made 
number 


Semaphore Flags, 

Morse Code Flags, 

American Flags—wool 3 ft. by § ft. 
American Flags—2 ft. by 3 ft. 
American Flags—silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
American Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by $ ft. 
Troop Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by § ft. 


with any troop 


Incorporated 
125 E. 23rd St. New Y ork City 
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‘ t A GOOD TURN 


The girl and boy scouts of West | 
Palm Beach are very happy. Why? | 
Pll tell you—it’s because they live 
in a city that so loves its Scouts that 
it is willing to do them a “good 
turn,” and what a big good turn! 
~A gymnasium 90 feet long, 40 feet 

wide, with a stage, locker rooms and 
Stamp collectingisa = =shower baths, all donated and built 

—_ ~=—sin a SINGLE DAY! 
























~ 





Good things are waiting 
fer you here. Read 








it, 
- I watched it grow (and in this num- ss | 
ber of THE AMERICAN GiRL you will 
St am Pp _ F ree see some pictures showing this real EUROPEAN STAMPS Our Specialty! 
OS ny: tp TE house that Jack built! ). tenberg, etc. 20c; Package "B: 100 
For the names of two collectors and 3c The plan of having a gymnasium co Cre Bee ae toc; Pack. 
postage. 10 coins, 25c; 20 coins, 35c. for the use of the Boy and Girl ~ = ene. = diff.,’ $1.00. 
TOLEDO STAMP CO. Scouts of West Palm Beach was first cuteed 1-8 percent — 
TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. thought of in December, 1920. In ae yn le 








February, 1921, the Council met and 
oa Different Stamps a plan was crystalized into an active [7 ~ etna SAMMAEA cienés annen 

















Including China, Japan, French Colonies, Compergn, first, for funds to buy are historical and valuable. 
etc., given to applicants for our high building material and second for do- | bag igs ay re ee mailed 
grade approval selections, Send references | nations of labor and fixtures. Once | p0tn‘for 30c. Ten foreign coins tents. 
and 2c stamp for The Edgewood Stamp Co., started, the plan grew and grew, and five cents—all different. . 
Dept. R., Milford, Conn. on March 25th at 7 A. M. the work Address 1900 SALES CO. 
Sealine catia was begun. The West Palm Beach 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
™ ‘ : Trades Council donated all the labor. 
o all applicants for bargain 
approvals enclosing | 8c. postage. There were carpenters, plumbers POSTCARDS AND VIEWS 
our cnoice o one arge amaica — . Pp P 
peace stamp or 5 beautiful French electricians, and painters, and they ane subject desired upon 
ie. eee anne ta GIRL | worked hard. At 12:30 a luncheon 30 postcards of 10 different kinds, 25c. 
. est colored views, 25c. 
A. A. EMERY was served under the trees on the 20 worth-while samples, 15c. 
567 Oakwood Ave., Toronto, Can. front of the lot by the Council and TERRY RENNA 
the Scouts, and in the afternoon, 969 W. Oak Street Taylor, Pa. 











STAMPS 2t one cent each. Not two alike. soft drinks were given to us by the 


Order as many as you want. : . 
Guaranteed to be genuine and in good Boating Company, ice cream by 























condition. Ask for list price. one of the big soda fountain stores, 
MAURY SWARTS lemonade by one of the interested é 
2205 Fourteenth Street, N. W. ledi BE No Paste NEEDED 4 
Washington, D. C. anaes. ; to mount all kodak 
The crowd in the streets grew es. post os 
(ee Se a meee SR ne ° : . 5 
FREE BARBADOES PEACE STAMP thicker and thicker as the day ad- eae a nd eet 
with initial 25¢ purchase. vanced and the building grew—and saraeand gat z storon. vosbringg faloke — 
Packet of 100 different stamps......... 10c ix P M it st d finished and - 
1000 verv fine imported hinges.........- 12c at six F. - 1 a 00 ° 
Dollar stamp FREE to approval appli- | at eight it was dedicated to the Scouts Ask Your Storekeeper For 
We give REAL “Individual Service” of West Palm Beach and stands to- STOVINK 
WINK STAMP COMPANY day a veritable monument of their 
Twelfth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. ; Ss dear Gee ant aie THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
at 29love for thei y girls. Manufacturers: 
SEND 18 cents for 25 varieties of The following suggestion was Johnson's Laboratory, Inc. 
Hungary ‘ : : Worcester, Mass. 
Gussie 4 cents taken from the Girl Guide Gazette, ? 
Price List Free March, 1921. z 
. . . —Your next 
Geo. T. Simpson To cook an egg in the easiest and SPECIAL OFFER Kodak Film 
507 E. Genesee St. Buffalo, N. Y. best jway, crack a small spot on the Developed 10c and first six prints 2c each. 
top bf the egg and lift the shell off | Best workmanship. Enlargements a spe- 
‘ l mall air hole cialty. 24 hours service. Enclose money 
GIRL SCOUTS | it so as to leave a § . fe order. Write for price list “14” and sam. 
° Then set your egg down, with the | ple print. Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau 
Start Stamp Collecting, and Start RIGHT smal! end buried in the ashes near Street, New York. 











with some REAL approvais. 









the ture, in a fairly moderate heat and 






10 India........ 2c. 25 Europe........ 2c. : sy : 

oe ALGOMA STAMP Co. turn occasionally for about five or -==AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

4806 Stewart Place, Cincinnati, Ohio seven minutes. If you put the egg biti. acel , per 
too\near the fire the heat will cause ~ 8% Sins 





and enlarged. Send fer price 


16 Varieties Czecho-Slovak Stamps Cat. Se | it to explode and your supper will list and free offer. 
—discount, 15c. varish into thin air. ABEL & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
§ Mary Pickford covers, all different, with 903 E Streer N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





a fine 50 per cent. approval selection. 
























gpl arta POCKET FIELD GLASS 
231 West Third Street COMPACT, IN ONE LESSON 
Los Angeles, Calif. D'JRABLE, POWERFUL ONLY New $WI%-EZY method 
=| Sent by mail 3.900 Fun while you learn, 
' on receipt of price just like play. Complete One Lesson Course, 


When writing to Advertisers kindly b 
mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 1b ee ee Petutane Oollt. 





attractively illustrated. Results or money 
back. Send $1.00 today cash or money order. 
BUNNELL PUBL.CO Acx 3//. URBANA,OHIO. 












































The following troops responded 
generously to the Hoover appeal. 
Even though many of them made 
sacrifices in order to do so, they 
cannot help but feel it was worth 
while. Additional names will be 
printed next month. 


DONATIONS TO THE HOOVER 
Girl Scouts, Escondido, Cal.. $10.00 


Girl Scouts, Oceanside, Cal.. 20.00 
Girl Scouts, Fall Brook, Cal.. 10.00 
Girl Scouts, San Diego, Cal.. 10.00 
Girl Scouts, San Diego, Cal.. 10.00 
Girl Scouts, Nat’l City, Cal.. 5.00 
Troop 3, Gardner, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 3, Newton, Mass......... 12.00 
Troop 4, Newton, Mass......... 20.00 
Troop 2, Newton, Mass........ 25.00 
Troop 1, New Vernon, N. J.. 10.00 
Brownie Tr. Gardner, Mass... 10.00 
Troop 2, Gardner, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 5, E. Gloucester, Mass. 10.00 
Troop 2, Lawrence, Mass...... 20.00 
Troop 2, Lunenburg, Mass.... 20.00 
Troop 4, Milton, Mass.......... 10.00 
Troop 9, Salem, Mass............ 10.00 
Troop 1, Swampscott, Mass.. 5.00 
Troop 1, Lynn, Mass............. 2.00 
Troop 7, Everett, Mass.......... 5.00 
Troop 1, Medfield, Mass......... 5.00 
Medfield Coun, Med’d, Mass. 5.00 
Troop 5, New Bedford, Mass. 10.00 
Troop 1, Rockport, Mass...... 10.00 
Troop 1, Leominster, Mass.... 10.00 
Troop 1, Andover, Mass........ 28.00 
Troop 1, Westboro, Mass..... 10.00 
Troop 4, Everett, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 1, Sharon, Mass.......... 10.00 
Troop 5, Quincy, Mass.......... 10.00 
Troop 4, Salem, Mass........... 40.00 
Wakefield, Mass. ................+. 41.00 
Troop 3, Medford, Mass........ 20.00 
Troop 2, Medford, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 2, Stoneham, Mass..... 20.00 
Shrewsbury, Mass. ............:++ 10.00 
Hyannis, Mass. ..............00000+ 5.00 
Gilbertville, Mass. ................ 10.00 
Troop 1, Taunton, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 1, Weston, Mass......... 10.00 


Troop 2, Weston, Mass........ 
Troop 2, Stoneham, Mass...... 
Troop 1, Attleboro, Mass..... 
Troop 1, N. Attleboro, Mass. 
TIEN, TOI: sccniccscticesensccssss 
Troop 6, Gloucester, Mass..... 
Troop 1, Shrewsbury, Mass.. 
Troop 15, Brookline, Mass.... 
Troop 1, Ashland, Mass........ 
Troop 6, Salem, Mass............ 
Reading, Mass. ........-sss+s++++ 
Troop 3, Lawrence, Mass...... 
Troop 1, Lincoln, Mass......... 
Troop 1, Melrose, Mass........ 
Troop 1, Hingham, Mass...... 


Bronx, New York 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








Watch Out! 


For the stories, scout 
news, and pictures of 
you and your good 
times in 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 


189 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


$1.50 a year 15c acopy 





At GIMBEL’S 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 
Philadelphia 








Patented 


LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 
Made in U. S. A. 


~ “Regular”—Officers’ size 
. “Scout”’—Girls’ size 
At Your Scout Dealer 
or Write 
195 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to the Govt., Military 
Schools and Organizations 














Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find al 
royal welcome. 


Fhe Hecht Co, 





7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Girl Scouts 
Listen 
é HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 


just as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and gears. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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CAMPWARD HO! 


All Girl Scouts and their 
leaders, who are interested 
in camping, NEED this val- 
uable book. It contains 
everything from the selec- 
tion of counsellors to recre- 
ation. 

Green cloth, 192 pp. Illus- 

trations, 75 cents. 

Order from National Head- 

























quarters. 


















Makes a Clean Sweep 
of the Dust 


And that’s notall. Besides keeping your fine furni- 
ture and piano free from dust. a 3-in One Dustiess 
Dust-Cloth will remove ordinary soil and fingermarks. 
These dust-cloths are made right at bome--very eco 
nomical. Pou-a ‘ittle 


3-in-One Oil 


on a piece of cheesecloth. Allow the oi! to permeate the 
cloth before using. Make one today. 


You can also make a splendid 3-in-One Polish Mop 
Cut off the strands of anew twine mop a few inches 
from the handle. Pour on suffici oil to p 

the suands. Let it stand awbile. This mop will im. 
prove wonderfully the looks of your hardwood and 
painted floors, linoleum and oilcloth. Picks up 
all the dust and ‘int, “Heals up’ minor scars 
and scratches. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in SOc, 25¢ and 





Write and we wili send you a 
generous sample of 3-in One 
and Dictionary of Uses--FREE. 





MERA D 
finished in two minu- 5 
tes. No dark rooom reguired; 
no printing nece: sary. Camera 
and compicte outfit, with in- 
structions, so that even a ciy'd 
of 6 can take good pictures of 
landscapes, buildings. friends, 
etc. Positively no knowled:re of photography requi red. 
Money promptly refunded if not as represented. Com- 
plete camera and outtit ready for use, sent prepaid by 
parcel po<t; on'v Pc. Stamps or silver. PE 


CROMATIC 


wat 9¥0U WANT 
WER ee Pt Scand 
Made upon new ecientific principles, nicely brass bound 
with powerful lenses, scientifically ground. Travelers, 
hunters, farmers, boy scouts and everyone needs a te- 
lescope, Have you ever enjoyed the marvels of a tele- 
scop2! Each telescope guaranteed just as represen 
or money promptly refunded. — — to-day. 


€aSTERN NOVELTY CO., © 177E, 
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SE ETN 40.00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

During the recent campaign for 
camp funds held by the Cleveland 
Girls’ Council, one troop of thirty 
Girl Scouts deserve special commen- 
dation, inasmuch as they raised 
about $2,000 themselves. The Cleve- 
land Girls’ Council includes Camp 
Fire Girls as well as Girl Scouts. 
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THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 
(Continued from page 27) 


ing. Kathleen McLaughlin froze in 
an attitude of horror mingled with 
sublime triumph. The face of Miss 
Lutes turned ashen white and she was 
seen to put her hand suddenly to her 
throat. 

“Say nothing,” hissed Sammy, slip- 
ping the tell-tale object back into her 
coat pocket. 

The school yelled wildly on, cheer- 
ing for Lutie, for Broky, for Billy, 
cheering over and over for Sammy, 
for the President of the United States, 
for the Governor, for Kathleen Mc- 
Laughlin and the pet school cat, 
cheering again for Sammy, the Gov- 
ernor, the President, on and on in a 
cataract of noise that deafened and 
transfigured. 

“The Victory of Samothrace!” 
screamed someone from the center of 
the auditorium, and the volume of 
sound redoubled, trebled, quadru- 
pled. 

Through it all Samothracia smiled 
down upon them, her head nestled in 
the curve of Miss Lutes’ arm, her fin- 
gers clinging to the fingers of the 
friend-dearest-of-all. 

Miss Brokaw wept openly. 

Miss Bill was seen to cross the plat- 
form and back employing as her 
means of locomotion a step that was 
undeniably dancy. 

What other members of the faculty 
did will never be known, being lost 
forever in the tumult of those wild 
moments. 

It is known that in full view of the 
crowded, disorderly auditorium, Miss 
Lutes stooped and kissed little Sam- 
my on the brow. 

“It’s all right,” whispered Sammy, 
but which Miss Lutes recognized in 
the midst of her anguished and with- 
ering reflections that Sammy bore no 
grudge to the girl whose glasses she 
had thrust back into her pocket, the 
girl whose name was written in bright 
letters across a dark wooden case, 
the name of Lucinda Saintsbury 


Lutes. THE END 





This is a picture of the 
watches listed by the 
Girl Scout National 
Supply Dep't. 


15 Jewel Nickel 





Case ... _. $10.00 
7 Jewel Nickel 
Case __....$5.00 








American Girl Scouts 





John T@Mauran Mfg. Company 
ovidence, R. I. 





Such a watch cannot be 
purchased more reason- 
ably elsewhere. 


Can be read as easily 
at night as in day 
time. | 
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FEATURES IN GIRL SCOUT SHOP 


























fe 
RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $6.00 Girl Sizes 6 to 16..........cccccscses $7.00 
Se ee. eee 8.00 ’ Junior Sizes 15 to 19............ 10.50 
Official Price List of Flags 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
SIzE MATERIAL PRICE 
2x3 ft. Wool (Size used with small Troop Flag) - - -$2.70 Price Prick FoR 
WO Te. I hss ca eee eee ec anawsseeae seek end 3.50 SIzE MATERIAL Eacu LETTERING 
Sa Sr re ee 4.50 r = : 
“yj ie en a «a a 22x36 in. Cotton and Wool.....$2.50 10c per letter 
3x5 ft., 844 inches, . Ss. om. PODS naa swiens 4.50 tan a. 635 lke“ 
STAFFS 3x5 ft. Cotton and Wool..... 5.00 15c “ 
DESCRIPTION a eer ape Te. me: *. “2 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.............. 4.90 4x6 ft. Wool ........:.....+- 0.10 0c °* * 
2 me x T Ht. Jomted wOhk Spetl sn ccccccsiccecss 3.40 Semennbowe Pines, HEC PEE... ccc sscccdesnense 75c 
IE as 5 Bis ccs csscactceseisssesaccenes 2.50 Moree Godt FIAgs ....00 ses cscccesnsessvesed each, 60c 


Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


- With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment, 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


Sine 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
Long Coat ....... $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
Short Coat & Skirt 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Skirts Extra .... 1.75 1.75 is 6S 1.75 2.25 2.25 2:25 
Bloomers ........ 1.75 1.75 175 «1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 

Notice 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 
lapels are given FREE 





Girl Scout National Supply Dept. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















The AMERICAN GIRL 








OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 




















LONG COAT SHORT COAT AND SKIRT SUIT 


Reavy Mabe Reapy Mabe 
Size 10 to 18 $4.00 Size 10 to 18 $6.00 
Pe ONE se ee 4.50 ONING SN TU  cscsnahnseusutuaceiccenes 7.00 
READY TO SEW ReEapy To SEW 
Ee) eee em S| Sime TO RO Bess sacisiscicccdecccscecsconce. SOO 
n-ne en eet 3.50 RG Ie WS lo scesas casvecesscasisscceacce ee 


all sizes 





MIDDY BLOUSES 
ReaDY MADE 
Middy, khaki — official 

uniform— 
Sizes 10 to 42......$1.75 


Middy, white, natural— 
Sizes 10 to 42......$1.25 
BLOOMERS (Khaki) 

Reapy MApDE 
Sizes 10 to 42 $2.25 


” READY TO SEW MIDDY BLOUSE AND BLOOMERS 
ize 10 to 42 : 


OFFICIAL KHAKI HAT 
Price, $1.50 


(Please Order by Size) 


National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 





























